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ABSTRACT ^ ^ ' 

As mandated by Corfgr;ess, this arinuaT report fr6m the 
U.S. Department of Education (ED) describes its activities in the 
past fiscal year (FY).. Secretary of Education, T. H. Bell, summarizes 
' ED accomplishments in FY 1983 in such areas as excellence in 

education, citing the findings* and impatrt of the report "A Nation at 
Risk"; the implementation of higher standards for the performance of 
all personnel; debt collection; prevention and reduction of fraud, ' 
waste, and mismanagement; regulation reform; reduction of reporting 

' requirements and paperwork;^ civil rights; education and work; passage 

' of tuition ta» credits; student financial aid; and special student 
populations .V Following a chart showing ED organization, activities o'f 

.the Under Secretary's office are outlined, as are operations in the 
ED offices tor Management; Planning, Budget and Evaluation; and 
Intergovernmental and Interagency Affairs. Next the ED Inspector 

/General's office reviews 'its audit and investigative actions. Also 
reporting on their programs are the ED offices for Elementary and 
Secondary Education, Special 'Education and Rehabilitative Services, . 
Bilingual Education and Minority Languages Affairs ^ Vocational and 
Adult Education, Postsecondary Education, Educational Research §nd ^ 
Improvement, CiviLRights^ General ' Legal Counsel , and Legislation and 
Public Affairs. A brief appendix lists th% ED Advisory councils and 
Committees, and boards ^nd commissions f,or October, 1, 1982-September 
30, 1983.. (MLF) ^ 
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THESECRETART 



April 20, 1984 
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The President 
The Whljte House 
WashingW/ D.C. '20500 

Dear Mr. President: 



In accordWe with Section 426 of the. Department of Education Organization Act 
(P.L. 96-88), I have prepared the Department's report for fiscal year 1983. 
This section o^ the Act requires^ the Secretary ^ Education Co submit tio the ' 
President for transmittal to the i3ongre3s a report on the activities " of the i 
Department of Education for each fiscal year. ' ' ' 



Sincerely, /' 



T. H. 6ell 
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REPDFT OF THE SECRETAEY 



It is my pleasure to submit to die United States Congress die report of 
the U.S. Department of EUucation for Fiscal Year 1983. 

I will begin vri.th a sumnarTr of the Department's major accomplishnents In 
support of the goal§,and priorities developed for FY 1983. ; " 

Subsequent chapters describe the FY 1983 activities, of die Departmait's 
principal carponents . . ' ■ 

Major Accomplishnents in Fiscal Year 1^983 

. • \ . ■ ■ , - . ■ . 

I... .Excellence- -in- Education 



Following discussions "w£th President Reagan in die sutrier of 1981, die 
National CormrLssion on Excellence In Education (NCEE) was created. The 
"CarmissionVs membership was chosen to /be bipartisan and broadly representative 
of tbfe many groups involved wijih andltoncemed about education. 

I asked die Qomnissicn to examine the quality of education in die Uhited 
States and make a report to the President, to me, and to the American public. 
Sjpecifically, I asked diat they consider: 



The quality of teaching and learning in our Nation's public 
and -private schools and colleges; 

student achievement *in the Ibited States compared to that - 
in other advanced industrial nations; 

the effect? of college and miversity admissions standards 
on s°tudent achievement in high school; 

tile existence of school programs', particularly effective in 
raising student achievement; 

soci«i--apd educational changes in die last 25 years and 
th4dr effects *on student achievement. v 



The Coirnlssiierr presented their report to President Reagan on April 26, 1983,- 
having don^^a^sterful . job of responding to the charge I had handed diera* 
The report, wiefly sunnarized'here, is entitled "A Nation at Risk; The 
Imperative For Educational Reform? ' It has generated widespread conment 'and 
reaction feron^die education coranunity, the piiblic, elected officials, and die 
media. 



^ 



Major Conclusions . — The Coiari^sicb; ooncliided that oif - Nation is 'at risk 
because our once unchallenged preennnehce in ccranerce, industry,, sci^ce, and 
technological innovation is being overtaken by. cipnpetitors throughdut the 
world. The Conmission concluded that the educational foundations of" cur , 
society ar^ being eroded % a rising tide, of raediocrity that -threatens air 
Very future as a Nation and as a people. The Conndssion's .concern went far 
beyond natters of industry and coinnerce to the intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual strengths of our people ^ch knit together the very fabric, of cur 
society. The report noted that individual? iP cur society vho do not possess 
the levels ■ of skfil, literacy, and training essential to the new era will bfe . 
effectively ■disenfrkildiis«4T-~not sinply from the. material rewards that ^,accom- , 
pany conpeitent performance' bat also essentsially from effective participation 
in our national Ufe. - ^ ■ . . 

'■■ ' . ' . ^ ' 

Findings . — The Conmissian concluded that the educatiional risk we are 
running is largely ..tha result. ...oLdis.mrb,ing-iD#de^ in the. vjay the educa- 
tion process itself is conducted. The report fouhd four major problem areas: 
content, expectations, time, and teaching. 

o The ComirLssioh stated that secondary school curricula have .been homog^ 
enized, diluted, and diffused to the point that they no Icnger iiave a 
central purpose. As a resiilt, schools may offer rigoroiis cours^, but 
far too nany students avoid them in favor of -personal service and 
development courses . • / , ^ . . 



We 
for. 



appear to expect too lit^e of our students and we get vhat we ask 



o American students spend less time in school during the School day and 
school year than do students in many other nations. 

o Not: enough academically, able students are being attracted to teaching. 
Teacher preparation programs need substantial improvement. The pro- 
. -fessional working life of teachers is unacceptable, and serious short 
ages of teachfers exist in several fields , including mathematics and ^ 
science. .. . 

■ • '■ ■ ' . ' ~ " ' 

Recannendat4ons . ~ The CoranLssion made five major reconmendations , with 
several inplep^ting reconmendations within each of the five broad areas. I - 
want to touch upon them briefly. • 

o With respect to content , the report recoranended tiiat all students 

seeking a high school diploma be required to lay a foundation in "Five 
New Basics" by ' taking the following curniculura during their 4 years of 

, ' v. 



school: "(a)^- 4 years of English-, (b) 3 y^s of matheinatics; 
/(c). 3 years of science; (d) 3 yearp of social studies; and (e) one-haiif 
-year of cojDputer science. ^ •. ' " , ' . / • ' 

Ccncerning standards afid gxpectatior^ ,x, tiie Cotnnissipn reconmended Aat 
. s'diools, college^,^ an<^ ; universities adopt mpire rigorous and measurable 
^ standards and hi^er -eKpfectations for iacadeaiiic performance and studenC 

'CGoducti and -that 4-year QoXlege? and .universities, raise tiieir 
■ requireraisnts. for ac&rLssion* , : . • ■ 

. The* report reconinende^ that more time "be de^vpted to learning the 'New 
Basics, li^ch. wc5ald require m:^re^ effective use of the eJcLs ting. school 

. day, a longer: .school 'day,- or a lengthened school year.' / 

■ ' ^ ' ■ 

Ihe- Conmissico^s teaching recoramenddtion. is ;in seven partes,- urging .' , 
that standards . for teacher ^candidates be .inproved, tjiat salaries be - 
increased, that school boards adopt an H -month contract for teachers, 
that career ladders 'be developfed, that' personnel resources outside the 
schools be' employed to solve die ijnnfediate .problem of the' shortage of 
mathematics and science ■ teachers , ' .that inc^tives such as grants and 
loans be mad^ available to attract outstanding students into teaching, . 
and that "master teachers" be involved in designing teachiBr pr^araticn 
prograEhs . • 




o Finally, tlie ConntLssion etomined leadership and fiscal supB fct. recc«n- 
mending that pitizens across, the Nation, hold educators and liected , 
officials responsible for j^oyiding the leadership necess^fry to 
achieve the reforms it proposed, and that citizens pr6»vide the fiscal 
support and staf>ility required. <, . • 

' '■ ' .c /' ■ • 

Kiowing that the recotimeaidations of - a report are us.eless unless studied 
and inplemepted, the Department of Educati<?n held "a series of regional 
meetings across the country with education leaders, governors. State legisla- 
tive leaders, parents, students, arid concerned menfcers of the hisiness^com- 
munity. These meetings culndnated in the final National Forum on Excellence 
in Education, held in becember 1983 in Indianapolis. Over 2,300 key policy- 
makers and other concerned individuals met to discuss :the NCEE rieport and tlie 
implententation of its recoracaendations. ■ ; ■ 

As a result of President Reagan's leadership, tlie report*, and other recent 
studies of education, public awareness and concern^ for education greatly 
increased in 1983. Currently, every, Stat^ in the Nation is . mdertaking review 
and reform of its system of public education. . The pronption of more effective 
learning, and tlie enhancement of excellence in educationfrwilL continue to be * 
the highest priority -of every part of, the Department of Education during FY 
1984. .' . ^ 
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- ■ Ptogcess in achie\rLng' the following goals viiich I set for FY 1983 reflects 
and contributes to the central priority of excellence in educatiop. 

II. - Iirpletfjeit Hi^^ Standaf^s for the Performance of All Persomel 

The*" Senior Executive Service (SES) and Merit Pay performance appraisal, 
systems are being used to c3(3(iiiTiunicate''and manage Department -wide initiatives.- 
Intensive training was provided iii>5f 1983 to all SES and Merit Pay enployees 
to ensure that they received sufficient orientation to Departmental initiati- 
ves in four areas'. 

. » ^ •■ ' • 

' o Cutback • • • ... ' 

o Audi't resolution' 

t 

0 'Reduction pf fraud, waste, and mismanag; 
o- Mandatory training \ 

They also received training to ensure they developed appropriate perform- 
ance objectives for inclusion in their performancie agreements., 

III. Debt Collection 

In the past 2 years, the Deparment's sJkpt loan collection effort ^ 
has been significantly strengthened through Wftiatives introduced by the* 
' aidministration into,- the 96th and 97th Congrels. these new authorities have 
provided the Department with the tools necessary to address such an important 
.^overy effort. "Anong^ th^ major initiatives that the Department has success- 
ly implesnented within, the past year are: 




full impl&ientation of private sector agency contracts; 

m^re timely use of Intemal Revenue Service Address 
Locator Services; 

a pilot project with the Intemal Revenue Service to 
determine the flexibility of taxing as unearned Income 
student loans which are written off; 




Improvements in collection systen aoftvAre which 
enabled us to trore effectively address the new authorities 
provided by the Debt (b Unction Act of 1982; 



-5- 



o development of the procedures to Implement the identifi- 
cation, location, and salary offset measxares to collect 
frotn Federal employees In default on student loans. At the 
time 6f the original computer match, ^e Departmen'E identified 
46,860 Federal employees in default on $67.7 million In 
student loans; and 

o implementation of administrative procedures \4iich enable 
the Department to report defaulted Federally Insured Student 
Loans (FISL) and National Direct Student loans (NDSL) assigned 
to consuTier credit bureaus. 



The effect of the private agency contracts, as well as other improvements 
which the Department has implemented in tiie past year, has contributed to an 
increase in c6l lections of ?74.8 million in F5f 1983. This is an increase of 
approximately 35 percent over collections in F5f 1982. 

Overall, collections from ma^ or Federal education programs in FY 1983 have 
increased substantially over Fi 1982 collections. Fbr exanple, in FY 1983 the 
Department collected $^1 :S million in the Federally Insured Studei^f Loan 
program, an increase of approximately 26 percent over FY 1982. 

In the INational Direct Student Loan progran, the Department collected 
$24.1 million- in FY 1983, ai increase of approximately 76 percent over FY 1982 
collecticns. Aid in, t^ie CJdban Student Loan program, the Department collected 
$1.8 million. in FY 1983, or an increase of 206 percent over JY 1982 collections. 

NOTE: '•Ihe Student Loflffi Collection Snptovement Anendoierits of 1?83," a 
legislative proposal drafted largely during FY 1983, was formally. submitted to 
the Congress just after the close of the ftscal year, on October 19, 1983. 



IV. Rrevention and Reduction of Rraud, Waste, and MLsraanagement 

In FY 1983, the Department of Education continued' implanentlng the Internal 
Control Program aimed at reducing ftaxjd, waste, and abuse in government oj^a- 
ticns. Principal offices conducted vulnerability assessment^ to identify 
control systems least capSable (>f providing reasonable safeguards agai(n9t; loss . 
Those control systems identified were scheduled fbr Intensive intemap. oontitol 
review conducted by the principal offices. The Office of Management jprovided 
training and technical assistance to managers as they performed the feviews >^ 
and prepared the internal control reports. The first cycle of internal 
control reports has been completed in eadi prih<iipal office. As a result, 
letters. of assxjrance have been prepared and submitted to me by each pnclncipal 
office in preparation, far the Secretary's letter of assurance vnder tlie 
Federal Mmagers ELnancial Integrity Act. ^' 

. ' . 10 ■ 



V. ■ Regulatidn Reform \^ ' 

During Ft 1903, tiie Department Irolemented the administration policy of . 
regulatory burden rejduction through the following new and continuing measure^ 
adopted to reduce regulatory burdens on the public In general ad cn the edu- 
cational cdninLinity in particular: ' J ' ', ' 

\ • ■ V / ■ ■ • . ' > 

o ' A major portion" of the Department ' s regulatory efforts and 
adrainistrativie resources ^was directed toward the timely 

• * publication of new 'regulations gp>?eming those higher . s. 

• educat:ton programs affected by legislative amendments. These 
regulations were reviewed to elinrinatfe yntiecessary paperwork 
an d oooop li^nce burdens prior tio issuance^ ^ ^ _ 



o " The Department has continued to review existing regulations 

as resources permit. As a result of these reviews, I may approve 
. revised regulations or revoke existing regulations- 

o Inclementing a recoiiinendation^by the Presid^tial Task Force on 
' Regulatory Relief, I estzablished a special Department task force 
to review the ikiucation Department . General Administrative. Regdla- 
tions (EDGAR) and to recooinend the elljnlnation of C^se provisions 
determined to be overly prescriptive. , , 

o An evaluation questionnaire on Department regulations has been 
circulated to naibers of the education conmmity for ccnipletion . . 

I a v61\intary'basis. The ijuestionnaire is expected to identify 
_'eas vij^ere paperwork and conpliance burdens could be i^educed or 
regulatory provisions clarified. . " . . 



m 



VI. Reduction of Reporting Requirements aid Paperwork- 

The Department reduced the amount of time tiie public spent conpletihg ED 
forms by more tiian 1.16 million hours in FY 1983. The two largest decreas^ 
occurred In .the Office 6f Student Financial Assistance. The phase out of the 
Federal Insurfed Student Loan <FXSL) program, due to increased reliance cn 
State Guarantee Agencies » reduced the uise of the FISL appUcation by nore than 
.5 million hours. More tihorough validation of Pell Grant applicalMon Infor- 
matiion by student financial assistance officers' at Institutions of higher edu- 
cation allowed the Department to ellfldnate another forrii altogether, for a 
reduction of 267,000 IxjuTs .paperwork burden. 



VII. Inplemerit an Approach that Persuades More State Education Agency, Local 

Education Agency t and. Higher Education Leadership to Make Conmitnients in 
the Enforcement of Civil Rights 

Without neglacting Fedetal enforcement responsibilities ir^der the law, tfite 
Department, through the Office for Civil Rights (OCR), has pursued policies to 
encourage' State and local .levels of govemm^t;' to recognize the lirportar^ce of 
civil rights arid the' vital assistance they can provide not only to obtain 
voluntary civil rigjifs conpliajice r.. but to reduce innecessary data collection 
and reporting requirements for Department recipients, and to irqpro^e OCR's 
ability to meet court-ordered " tinoe fram^ for cotiplaint processing and 
conpliance reviews. These objectives are proraot;ed and instjLtutionalized ' 
througli Memoranda of Understanding (^DUs). In Septenber 1983, OCR developed 
and- dlsserrLnated - a model MOU; to assist Regional Civil Rights Directors in 
negotiating MOUs with State education and human rights agencies. At the close 
of the fiscal year, two new MUs had been finalized with the West Virginia and 
the Pennsylvania Human Relations ConraLssions , and several other- WDJs were 
actively being negotiated. \ \ ... » 

Aisp in FY 1983, regulatory action was taken to broaden State authority to 
require subrecipients of Federal financial assistance to coqply with the," civil 
rights statutes OCR enforces . This was accomplished by building oh existing 
authority under Title VI- that requires State agencies to include". In applica- 
tions for vocational education ass"istance, "methods of administration" which 
give reasonable assurance that the State agency and its subrecipientis will not 
discriminate on the basis pf race, color, or national origin. 

Finally, the Department continued to rely on technical assistance to 
extend the range of OCR's enforcement program by helping beneficiaries to 
understand their fights 'and Federal fund recipients to recognize their respon- 
,sibilities. - The goal 'of techiical assistance is to assist rather thdn punish. 
During FY 1983, for exan^le, OCR technical assistance aid"^ institutions in ' 
saving nearly $2 million of planned or anticipated expenclitures for architet- 
tural . changes to' meet the requirements of Section 504. , . 



VIII. Education and Work » % . • • 

ft 

„ In April 1983, we resubmitted legislation^ j^eT^ consolidate and reauthorize 
the Vocational and Adult Education Acts. During the latter months of, FY 1983, 
the Office of Vocational and Adult Education (OV^) worked closely with- those 
associatioos sponsoriiig alternative legisla&orfin order to identify Cxxn- 
ntonalities and to ^den support 'foj: cur own proposal. , ' 



Ode. of the key eleroentsf In' t±ie ort to strengthen opportunities for ^^-^ 
cation' and work during 1983 was the promotioh of closer ties with the private . , 
sector, primarily the following WAE t;ask forces': " ^ 

4 « 

^o " The Private Sector' Task' Ibrce. -served the others by providing li^ts of' 
leaders in business and industry willing to volunteer their ^ills and' 
energies. In addition, it developed a plan for naking use of #ie tens, 
of thousands of Vocational Instructional Program Advisory Coiiinittees 
(including an estimated 350,000 private sector representatives) as 
instruments for undertaking new publicrprivate joint enterprises . In 
FY. 1984 a national project will be launched to identify successful ; 
collaborations of this type, tp.be followed by a national conference 
' to publicize them for possible* adoption in other localities. 

0 The Task Force en Defense Preparedness and Vocational and Adult 

Education continued to encourage mgrimi.Tm use of vocational and adxilt 
education trai^iing programs in providing skilled workers for both 
. military and civilian needs by conducting a seminar with tlie 
Department Defense to present 19 successful project^ of this kind. 
• . Throughout tJwEi year it ixreaented monthly seminars on various topics 
, related to trainir^ for defense , open to all concerned public and 
" private-sector persons. Subsequently, it prepared and distributed a 
national directory of Fed^al experts to assist in establishing new , 
pirogranB and disseminated -coraprehensive seminar proceedings 
including an .^annotated bibliography of program and planning materials. 

o The Task Force C3n Entrepreneurship Education developed a departmental 
policy statement which recognizes entrepreneurship* education as an 
integral part of vocational and adult education and vihich OVAE's 
Assistant Secretary and I 'formalized in Septenber 1983. In pupport of 
the Assistant Secretary' as aiair for the Management Development and 
TecWcal; Assistance Coimiittee of the Federal Interagency Council on 
Minority Business Enterprise, the task force planned and held a 3-day 
national conference cn entrepreneurship education for minorities.. 
Finally, in mdertaking other staff functions for tlie Assistant Secre- 
tary, the task force has,, for example, prepared a paper covering 10 
yesccs (rf departmental and" vocational education entrepreneurship ini- 
tiatives atj the Federal level. ^ ^ ■ 

IX. Dismantling tiie Department of Education 

' ' * '. 

Based on feedback firom Congress , further consideration of this issue ha^, 
, been tenporarily tabled. . -.^ 



X. Passage of Tuition tax. Credits '; 

. \ ^ . - " ' .•■ 

The following i§ a brief- sutnnary of die Department's activities Ih 
support of tuitiai tax credits during 1983. 

Con gressional Activities. r~ I, along with the Under Secretary and the 
Deputy Under Secretary for Plarming; .BucJget, and Evaluation, t^tified before 
the Sena te^inance*ConiiiLt tee. The Escecutive Assistant for Private Education 
accoopanied us. 'Several <tff ices were represented at "a -series of markup 
hearings en S.528: die Office of Planning, Budget, and Evaluation; the Office 
^of Legislation and Public Affairs; tJie Office of die Under Secretary; and :die 
*Office of the General Counsel. 



VMte House Activities . — Ihe Department provided data and Information 
for the President's speeches on tuition tax credits and for use In VJhite House 
fact sheets and press releases . Key senior officers attended tuperous 
meetings with White House n^aff and tlie Tuition Tax Credit Coalition 



Coalition Activities . The Department maintained close ooninunication with 
the various diverse eleiients of the Tuition Tax Credit Coalition. Rirther, 
the Department held numerous meetings to strengthen tlie relationship between 
the VJhite House and the Coalition and to act as a clearin^iouse for Coalitiod 
activities.. ^ . , • . 



General Activities . Key senior officers addressed national and State 
public and private education organizations and chanbers of ooamerce. The 
Department responded to lumerous inquiries and provided information through- 
telephone oonversations and correspondence. All activities were coordinated 
directly by the Secretary's Office. 

• ■ ' • ' 

XI. Student Financial Aid ' , 

* ■ ' . 

The six Federal student ^financial assistance programs (Pell Grant , 
Supplemental Educational Opf>ortunity Grant (SBOG) ; 9t^ege Work-Study (CW^S) , 
National Direct Student Loan (NDSL) , State Student Incentive Grant (SSIG) , 
and JSuaranteed Student* Loan (GSL)) have oorae to constitute a major part of die 
Tederal role in' education. But while these six {aragrams accounted for 
approximately $6,718 billion of the Department's tot^l FY 1983 appropriation 
of $15,422 billion,, the D^>artment continued to advocate and adhere to the 
following pmiciples in its administration of the student financial aid 
programs: - • - . . 



the basic diaracter of the role of parents and students in 
meeting .college costs; 

» ■ ■ i' 

— the supplenjentary character of die Federal and State roles * in 

* Ijridging tile gap between family contribution and educational (posts; 

— the targeting of financial assistance to the neediest students.; and 

— an enphasis on making financial assistarice available tibrougji 
• self-help programs. 7 

. • * 

For exanple, students from families with adjusted gross ind>mes above 
$30,000 applying for financial assistance mder the Pell Grant, SBOG, NDSL, 
CW-S, -kid GSL must vjndergo a needs test in order to establish eligibility for 
Federal financial assistance. The needs test is designed to determine a 
family's ability to pay for postsecondary education. This wLll ns^ certain 
that the Federal govemnKnt does not supplant the student's and h& or her 
parents' responsibility for meeting educational costs. 

The Departitient continued to target fin^cial assistance to the neediest^ 
students Co assure access and equal opportunity to attend seme form of post- 
secondary education. One of the major programs designed "to achieve this gpal' 
is the Pell Grant program. Under the program, eligible students receive 
grants up to a naxiniim of $1 ,800-." (ApprdcLm^tely 80 percent of the funds are 
awarded to s:tuderits from families vdth adjusted annual Incomes of $12,000 or 
less.) We project that approximately 2.5 million students will receive awards 
under the Pell Grant program in the 1983^84 award year. 

Needy students eligible for wark-study funds can be awarded part-tiiue jobs 
to assist them In meeting the costs of education. Ibder the NDSL program, 
students eligible for loans can borrow up to $3,000 for their first 2 years, 
$6,000 cumulatively as an undergraduate; under the GSL program, $2,500 
annually, $12,500 cumulatively as an undergraduate. GSLs continue to be 
federally subsidized at 8 percent interest, with no payments required mtil 
the student leaves school or graduates. • . 

Delivery system schedules provided to Congress were/met^ in every case and 
awards were made in a timely fashion. 

w 

Xir. Special Student Populations 

In FY 1983, 4,298,327 handicapped children were served by the States 
with the support of funds under the Education for All Handicapped Children 
Act. The Department has taken an active role in developing the Stdtes' capa- 
city to achieve the goals of the Act in priority areas such as early 



cfiiI3Ro63, setvic^ to deaf -blind diildren, and services to the severely ' 
handicapped; This next year, Hlie capacity building will focus on coordinating 
existing resources in early childhood and th^ transition age groups where so 
many, different agencies * are Involved. Thfe success and potential of these 
efforts in State capacity building, and the result i% recJuLCtion in "the need^' 
for enforcement confrontations between the Federal and State governments, are 
well documented in an independent report of the. Rand Cbrporation. 

In addition, the Department is enhancing t±ie 'cooperative links between 
special education, vocational rehabilitation, and numerous other programs 
offeri^ig- services for Tdisabled^^^^ -rlli^-ee erd ina ting- efforts i^^tiated 

in FY 1983 will result in the launching of a nunber of initiatives in FY 1984 
to make better use of existing resources arid increase the effectiveness; and../ 
efficiency of existing services, within the field. ^ ' • 



The Secondary 'School Recognition Program (SSRf) 



In January 1983,- as a part of tfie Departitient ' s emphasis on excellence and 
in an .effort to improve -the quality of Anerican secondary education, I ini- 
tiated the Secondary School Recognition Program in cooperation with the Chief 
State School Officers . The purpose of the program was to identify exemplary 
{)ublic^* secondary schools (middle schools, junior high, and high schools; -that 
had\iiTiplemented programs, practices, and policies that research and exp^ience 
had shown contribute to positive student outcome*. As ^examples of gpod 
practice, tliese schools will serv€ to stimulate other schools tx) engage in/ 
improvement efforts. ^ ^ v 

In June 1983, tlie Department of Education announced tlie names of 152 
secondary schools td be recognized for dieir outstanding achievements and 
progress towards excellence. -At a ^laite House ceremony, the schools were * 
awarded a 'flag symbolizing excellence in education. Followup activities 
included presentation of a plaque at a local ceremony, preparation of two 
catalogues (entitled ^"America Can Do It") describing* tiie recomized schools, ^ 
and five regional conferences on educational leadership invo^^nhg tiie 152 
principals, representatives from the private sector, ^d administi^ators from 
interested neighboring school districts. 

The Secretary's Discretionary Program. 

The Discretionary Program supports projects and programs designed to meet 
the special education needs of educationally deprived children and td improve- 
elementary and' secondary education for children consistent with the purposes 
of the Education Consolidation and Imprpvement of 1 981 . 

/ ■ 
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In, FY 1983, t±ie following v)ere established as Miding priorities for titiis 
program: (1) expanding parental choice in education, (2)* linproving teacher 
quality through incentives and ' (3) strengthening local school boards. 
Thirteen awards were made in tiies6 three areas totaling $U264 million. ' 

/' In addition to the establishe<J funding priorities, insolicited applica- 
tions were funded^ on topics *tliat included fblHowup activities to the Natixjnal 
Cotmdssion on Excellence in Education, -literacy in the school-age« population, 
and training school board members in die area of special] education.. These 15 
awards totaled $1,270 million in fY 1983. . 

'.OtS initiatives in PY 1983 involved 14 projects supporting new activi- 
ties concerning the Secondary School Recognition Prograri, more effective 
schools, and school violence. f The Discretionary Prograrfi provided ,$1 .2 millicn 
for these programs . , " ' ] ~ ^ 

The Secretary's Technology Initiative 

■ ' •-; ■ .<■■'., ^ ' \ - . ■ 

Activities in silpport-of the Technology Initiative in 1983 fell in 
these categories: microcomputer applicatirOna (research, developinent , and 
danonstration) , dissemination of technology projects , and .educational televi- 
sion program production. , .., Z - 

The resport of the Pittsburgh research conference on Ccxnputers in 
Ed ucation : Realizing the Potential has been wLdiely distributed to State and^ 
local education officials, legislators, miversity researchers, the press, and 
the oeneral public. The report recorrraends that the Ftederal government support 
a coherent effort to build exploratory prototypes of the intelligent instruc- 
tional systems that are now possible as a result of new knowleidge acquired 
from research in cognitive science. The report reconinendations .^rere included 
in the planning for the School Technology Center project ,''^ch was recently 
awarded to Harvard University by the National Institute of >Bducaticfi (NIE) . 

Three comprehensive software assessment studies supported by the 
, Department concluded that the ox^erall quality of educational software in the 
marketplace today is low, giving credence to the previously unsubstantiated 
concern "of educators that poor quality software inhibits the effective sjhool 
use of computers.' That quality software can be developed, however', has beerj 
shown in three software development efforts supported by the Department in the 
areas of mathematics ^ reading' compcel^)s ion, and writing. 

School systems and State govemriients have been assisted in planning for 
the effective utilization of technology through the capacity building efforts 
for Project BEST (Basic Education Skills through Technology) , SLATE (State 
Leadership- Assistance for Technology in Education) , and VIM (Videodiscs 
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Interactive vdth MLcrocomputers) . With the awarding of 1 2. school -based techr 
-no logy demonstration project grants, die Departinent will be able to study and 
share information on tecroK^logy implications in a variety 6f school settings 
across the country. The 10 llghtnouse Projects ^^ch the "Mational Diffusion 
Network <NDN) has identified will also provide facilities viiere educators caA 
observe other educators using technology to meet their special needsi The NDN 
>^as also awarded eight new technology developer/ demonstration grants, which 
brings to 19 the nuntter of NDN supported projects using technology in a . 
variety of subject areas. \^ s 

A number of educational television programs supported by the Department ^ 
are now being aired. These include a second season of 3-2-1 -OCKCACT , and 
SPACES , a^new program fociusing on career opportunities in science and 
' technology, "the Voyage o:^ the Mkii , which illustrates the : interactive educa- 

• tional capabilitsies of videodisc, computer technology, and educational televi- 
sion programming, is under development and^>;i.ll be aired in June 1984.\ ^ . . 

,jt The Department has also participated in the Shiall Business Innovation 
Research Program^ . which provides funding for small, profitmaking t^hnolcJgy 
firms to assist in meeting the Department's research and development needs." 
The objectives of the program Include stimulating technological innovation in 
the private sector, strengthening the role of small business in meeting 
Federal research and development needs, increasing the comnercial application 
' of Apartment -supported research results, and innproving the return of invest- 
m'ent from federally funded research for economic and social benefits to the 
Nation. 

Conclusion - 

. . 5 . m 

Overall, we TnadeVgood progress toward our gdals in FY 1983. -Excellence 

• has been reestablished as a major focus in education, and the stage has been 
s^t for possible major improvements in education at tkie State gnd local 
Ijevels. \ f 

Our mjor efforts during FY 1984 will be to build upon this, progress and 
assist and aicourage the State arid local authorities- in bringing about needed 
change in educational organization, curricula,' teacher ttaining and incentives 
to assure a full measure of excellence and equity foif all <of cwr student 
population. UP ' 
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OFFICE OF THE UNDER SECRETARY 



■ 

. * The Under Secretary is the principal policy advisor to the Secretary on 

411 majcft: program and managen:ient issues and is responsible for ihe int^iaal " 
management and "daily operations of die Department. . /, % 

Operations ODordinatipai Staff . . ' 

This unit analyzes and transmits decision and information mefnoranda 
delating to policy, legislative, or regulatory matters coming from senior 
'officers that recjaire action by the Secretary and/or Under Secretary. The 
Operations Coordination Staff doet not make or establish policy. 

Issues A:ial3rsi8 Staff f^. 

This staff provides the Secretary and the Under Secretary with a diversity 
of perspectives on current .and proposed public and private sector education 
activities, and identifies emerging trends and concerns with and Implicaticxis 
for Anerican education. ;Through policy papers and other means, die staff 
assists the Secretary and Uhder Secretary in development of new and modified 
•government programs and policies. It works closely with and, as needed, draws 
on the staff and ejqpertise of various offices, particularly die Office of 
Plannin|, Budget, and Evaluation, and the Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement. The Issues Analysis Staff does not make or establish policy. 

I 

Executive Secretariat ♦ 

The Executive Secretariat controls, assigns, drafts, and revises, where, 
n^essary, all correspondence for the Secretary and the Uhder Secretary. 

The office also tracks and reports on the progress of internal memoranda, 
externally mandated obligations (regulations, congressional reports, etc.), 
and Departm^t-wid'e assignnents. Coordination of all data processing and much 
of the w^d processing for the Off fees of die Secretary and Uhder Secretary 
are the responsibility of diis office. . ■ 

The Executive Secretariat maintains the Secretary's official files and 
manages die information necessary to brief the Secretary and the Uhder Secretary 
as needed for their daily schedules, and to brief the President and the Vice 
President on educational issues and background as requestied. 
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REGIONAI. OFFICES 




The mission of the Department's 10" Regional Offices is to helil. achieve 
Administration goals within the regions. A Regional Representative of th6 
Secretary directs each -Regional Office. Tbfeether they, conprise the- Secretary's 
Regional Representative (SRR) organization. 

The SRR speaks and acts for. the Secretary within the region. In addi-. 
tion, the SRR handles congressional relations and implements intergoverrtmental , 
interagency, and public participation initiatives planned by the Office of the 
IMder Secretary. The SRR also provides accurate 'and timely reports to the 
Secretary an4 the- Director of Regional Liaison. 

--"'V ^ " ' - - . , , ^ 

^ //Several other functions of the Department are administered at the 
regional level. '"Although they share office space and, in sane cases, adminis- 
trative functions, they are under the jurisdiction of the respective program 
assistant? secretaries in Washington, D.C. These functions are detailed in the. 
appropriate office division. 



The Federal Real Property Assistance Program 



^ Each Regional Office has a Departmental .representative of the Federal 
Real Property Assistance Program which offers Federal surplus real property tx) 
State and local gpvertments and to nonprofit public and private schools and _ 
.colleges. . ' 
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OFFICE OF THE EE^UIY INDER SBCREEARY RDR MANAGEMENT 



The Office of Management (CM) is responsible for the overall directdjon «id 
adninistxation of thie Departfnent of Education's financial nBnagement and 
administrative support nmctions. CM develops, lnplements, and prides cwer- 
sight^ for policies and procediires relating to personnel administration » hanan 
resource allocation, fund control, accounting, financial reporting, grant and 
contract- administration, property administration, records managesnent, organi- 
zational structure, managgment analysis, informatics processing services, 
labor toiagement relations, and Equal Enployment Opportunity. The Deputy 
Mer Secretary for Management serves as the principal advisor to the > 
Secretary and linder Secretary on all Department administrative matters. 

- In FY 1983, CM served as"^ie-Department of Education's focal point for" the 
implementation of Reform 'B8, a gpveninent-wide program instituted by » the 
President to imprdve management and administrative systems. -Reform '88 is to 
^ implemented in two phased. ^ In Phase I,, begun the first ouarter of FY 1983, 
the Department imp lamented -^Office of Managenent and Budget (CMB) -directed cost 
reduction initiatives . These initiatives will be describied in the office-by- 
y office reportis that^ follw, Identifi&l by asterisks. In Phase II,. the focus . 
will be on developing, installing, and 'institutionalizirig management systems 
iiqprovements . 

The Office of Management is comprised 'of the Office of the Administrator 
.for Mariagement Services, the Office of the Comptroller, and the staff offices. 

Administrator for Management Services 

» 

The Administrator for Management Services is responsible for personnel 
management, administrative resources, management analysis, organizational 
strvjcture, and training. 

Administrative Resources >fenagement Service (ARMS) 
Space, Management* 

In coqpliance with Executive Order 12411 and Federal Property Meaiagement 
T&apavary Regulations D-68 and D-70, Education Departmmt suhirt.tted space 
reduction and workspace management plans to the Adnrinistrafen: of the General 
Services Administration (GSA). ED's space 'reduction plan hl\a for a reduc- 
tion of 18.3 percent in utilization rate (square feet per person) in GSA-asstgned 
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office, space by-Septenbeo: 30, 1984, and an- overall reduction tx> 135 square 
feet per.jperson by the end of E[;1987. ED's wrk^acef raanagernent plan shows a 
planned reduction in total worlcspace of 15.6 percent by Septenber 30, 1984. 
Thi^ will mean a total space reduction of 27 percent from^ October 1, 1980, 
through Septenber 30, 1984. In a presentation to t±e President's Cabinet 
Council, ED's pl^ wa§ cited as the^best submitted. by any agency because of 
its realistic, systanatic approach.' 

1 ■ / 

0 ■ ■ . ■■ 

Records Managemenr * 

The Department was cited fa-vorably in a General Accounting Office (GAD) 
■ report cn records disposition activities of the Federal gpvemment. The 
Department was named as the only Federal agency without unscheduled records in 
Federal Records Cerlters* "Qie Department's effective records management 
program resulted in a reduction of 13,000 cubic feet of records storage space 
at the Washi^ton Fedieral Records Center, 8,000 cubic feet wore than the 
redeiction made in FY 1982. ( 

/ ■ ' * • . • 

Other Savings • 

An analysis of the use of copy equipment and bt^ cop3ring needs^ resulted in 
a reduction in the nunber of copying machines leased by the Department. 
Subsequent savings to the Department totaled $11.9,000 in FY 1983. Accurate 
recordkeeping of Department mail enabled. OM to negotiate refunds from the U.S. 
Postal Service during FY 1983 totaling $674,248 for "FY 1982 excess billing.- ' 



Management Inprovanent Services (MLS) 



Internal Control* 



In. FY 1983r CM continued inpl^raenting the Department's Internal Control 
Program. The program, instituted in response to 0MB Circular A- 123 and the 
Federal Managers' Financial Integrity Act of 1982, is aimed at reducing fraud, 
waste, and abuse in apvemment operations. . • < 

: By 'tlie end of Decenber 1982, vulnerability assessments had* been conducted ■ 
throughout the Department cn more than 400 Department activities and programs. 
The purpose of these assessments , the initial phase of the internal ^review 
prograip, was to identify the control systems least capable of providing reaso- 
nable safeguards against loss. Control systems tiitis identified were then 
scheduled for intensive internal control review,^ > 

• f 

■ ■ \ 
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CM developed and conducl;ed a training progtanr to enable tiendgers to ■per- 
form internal control reviews arid provided technical assistance to nenagers as 
^ they perfdrmed the reviews, Througl^>i analysis of the Intetnal coiitrol 
review reports submitted by managers, CM prepared an. evaluation of Internal 
control activities. This evaluation 'beccime tiie basis for dje Secretary's 
..,.|;^tter :of Assu^^ and the CoAgress as requited by the 

Federal Managers • Financial Integrity- Act of 1982. 



Controlling Publications and Audiovisual Produceions 



During FY 1983, requests for 183 publications and 12 audiovisual -products 
were processed. Actions tojreduce or cancel such imterials were taken In 88 
cases, resulting in estimat|l savings of $1,033,000. ^ 



Performance Management System (PMS) 



In February 1 983 , OM proposed the inplementation of a Performance ' ' 
Management System (PMS) in tiie Department, Intended achieve better linkage 
among Department policy directives , program planning and operations , and the 
assessment- of program and program- managers ' performance. 

The PMS was designed by OM staff in cooperation with staff in tiie Office 
of Planning, Budget, and Evaluation and pilot test^ mder contract. The ' 
pilot test involved a cluster of ED programs and initiatives directed at 
inprovin^ teacher performance. Objectives and performance indicators were set 
for each program involved, data sources were identified, and the feasibility 
of performance measurement was explored.- Results showed the feasibility of 
clustering programs^ with cxximon purposes and tracking and measuring achieve- 
ments in high priority areas. OM is continuing to refine plans for the 
Department's inplementation o^PMS. ' 



Suggesticxi System 

\ ' 

A revised directive cn the Employee Suggestion System Ctdea$ave) was 
issued in January 1983, and an announcement to all'fenployees at about the 'same 
tiJDe began a new effort to solicit einployees' ideas fot cost savings and nanage 
ment iiiprovements. Under tiie Idea$ave program, ED enployees viiose suggestions 
are adopted receive a cash award, based qn the amount of savings expected, and 
a certificate signed and presented by the Deputy Under Secretary for 
Management. IXiring FY 1983, Department enployees submitted 22 suggestions. 
Four of these were iinplemented, resulting in five awards to enployees (one 
suggestion Involved tw6 awards). In addition,- five suggestion^ from aiployees 
of other departments were received and evaluated. 



Studies 



CM conducts nanag^aent studies cn various topics at the request of . 
DepartnBnt nanagers. The purpose of diese studies is to provide, infonnatlxfa 
and analyses to assist - top nianagement JteJ^Sion-i^^ studies con- 

ducted during FY 1983 included: an analysis of tJie Departntent's" regional, 
adndnistrative support services; a report on die efforts of other agencies to - 
fteet requirements for providing r^onable accoranodattons for visually^ and 
heai^Lng-lnpaired aiployees; and inftepth evaluations of reorganizations ydthin 
tw jmjor 'oooponents of tJie Defyrtnient. ; 

Personnel Resource Management ServdLce (PIWS) 

Ceiling Management*. 

In May 1982, The Human Jlesources and Analysis Review Taslc Force was 
established to 'study tiie Department's workload and staff allocations. The 
Task Force produced a report containing recoraaendations for position allxjda- 
tions for each Prinripal Operating Coqponent (POC). These reconmendations . 
were a najoi: fector in planning for full-time-equivalent (FTE) allocations tqr 
FY 1983 and 1984. Subsequently, a planning groups created to analyze 
options for Implementing Department FTE decisions. "Hie planning group found 
chat tiie Department, could not reach its vrorkload-generated FTE solely by 
relying on attrition witMn pertain POGs. The group also fouod tiiat^gage^ 
ment feassignronts could not avoid the necessity of reductions-in-forW in 
those POC's substantially over tiieir FTE allocation. - 

Thus, as a result of tiie workload analysis coupled with decisions oi FIE 
allocatidms, a^reduttion-ln-force was conducted in die Of ace of ^ die 
Secretary's Regional Representatives, die Office -of Hleraentary and Secondary 
Education, and the Office of Vocational and Adult Education. 

A primary goal of the Depairtment ^ to place as many as possible of the 
personnel scheduled for separation In other Education Department ccmponmts 
with legitimate staffing needs. As a result, of die 122 c mployfie s scheduled 
for separation, 101 were placed in positions within the Department, 3 
resigned, 9 declined job offers, and 9 failed to apply for available 
positions. The Department's placement effort resulted In -a saving o£ 
$1 197 based upon die difference between die cost of severance benefits 
had die 101 €n|)loyees been sepaa^ated and die cost of retaining diese anployees 
at dieir current rate of piy. 
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pAy/pfiRs 



OCL May 29,. 1983, CM completed its conversion of the payroll system from 
;,,tiie Dq>artnient of Health and Human Services ttt the DeparSnent of tiie 
interior's PAY/PERS system. '7td& tdodern, ' Integrated personnel ^nd payroll 
system enables tlie Department to lnprovi position accountliig and control, 
Allows for daily up4ates of staff levels and salary exprniditures , and minimiz 
the-poterttial for fraud and abuse. 



Position Management System 



• . iXiring FY 198^, CM developed- a -position manageinent system for the . 
Department. Ihe position management system provides a systematic approach to 
op^anizlng and distributing work, to fulfill mission needs. Automated support 
to die system will be provided through the PAY/PEES position accounting 
function. Inplementation OC the system was begun in FY 1983 and will con- 
tinue throughout FY 1984. The new system will provide nanagenent with hore 
.control and authority in designing tables of organization, tying straffing 
needs to organizational objectives, managing FTE usage, and in uaking adjust- 
ments to position structure. When fully inplemented, the position nanaganent 
system will produce substantial long term savings for the Department through 
more efficient and effective organizational structures and prooerlv araded 
positions. ^ ' ■ ^ ^ ^ 



Horace *Mann Learning Center' (HMLC) 



Activities In FY 1983 enphasized conprdiensive analyses and needs 
assessments In plarming: training" programs for FY 1984. An extensive study of 
managerial attitudes toward office ojperatioM for super- 

visory training that would epable supervisors to identify staff development 
heeds of clerical enployees-. An assessment of training re<juirements for 
future technology applications, in Department was conducted In oollabora- 
ticn with die Information Resource Management Service.^ Ihe lnmediate result 
of this asses^tent was a plan for Department-wide ooqputer literacy training. 
Finally, the most thorough Department-wide training needs assessment ever 
atten^>ted was conducted. This needs assessment Identif ieJd job related perfor- 
mance inprovement needs In each Principal Operating *CoiH)anent and formed the 
basis for the Department's FY'1984 training plan and budget. 

# 

. ' In FY 1983, the nunber of ED ecqployees receiving training and career oouh- 
seling. Increased, by approxlinately 12 percent over FY 1982. Ihe increase was 
, achieved while there was a reduction In the training budget from the FY 1982 
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level. This lowered per \xd.t cost was achieved by anticipating the needs for 
prograna, serving lairger rwnbers of eliployees in single courses, and 
increasing the use of internal staff to conduct training. 



Office of the Conptroller 

■ \.' 
The Office of the C^txoll^ is_rgspGasible'for grant and procurement 
"i5SgeraffiF;"ffii^cial information resources management, and tne 

salaries and -.expenses budget. . 

Assistance Management and Procurement Service (AMPS) 

Procurement Reforms* 

In FY 1983, CM designed and lnplemented a cross-training progr^Q to develop ^ 
staff specialists trained in both grants and contracts. "^"f^J^ ^f^^u 
program of its type in the Departmeiit. It Involved both for^ and ^^^2^ 
trlSing over periods of 'up to 18 months. In addition to addressing thejppe- 
diafe need to reduce the shortage of contracts per^omel, t^je program wiXT 
reSilt in a workforce flexible enough tohneet even tiie most imusual auctuatlons 
in ^aat and contract ^^.JfLj^ ccooGlpg months and years. 

In FY 1983 CM inprov^f^n"^6cedure8 for scheduling grants and 
contracts. OM'inproved iSmeduling reports and statistical displays so 
that schedule sUpp^es are nore clearly identified and coiiirunicated to. senior 
S^gS!T Mfticn, a wider distribitic^ ^ information related to sch^- 
ulinl and a heightened level of awareness of tlie lin>ortance of scheduling oi 
the part of seiior-nanagera have^iiniroved t3hfi.^fectiyeness and ^^^^^ - .^ 
scheduling information. In fact, objectives for ^^'^^^.f^ 
included in aiployees' perfonnance 'agreements for FY 1984 where appUcable. 

In conparisoh to FY 1982, CM is^Aied tlie distribution dis^etionary 
oraAt a^dT among the quarters and reduced the proportion o^awards made in 
Se last half of tii^ year fnxn 94 percent to 74 percent. ^^J^^^^^^^ 
prtxiurements , award distribution among tiie quarters jlitproved the propor- 
?ionof awards made in the last half of tlie year was' reduced from 69 percent 
to 56 percent. 

Grant and Procurement Activity 

The following is reported in,4g>rdance wttih Sectl^26(b) ofAe . 
Department of Education Orgtoizatil^Act. In FY 1^83 t^De^artn^^ 
completed 3,426 procurement award actions totaling $183,484,673. These 
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fig^jres include small jwrchase actions (see table T). An estlcfated 3,669 
non-Federal personnel were enployed mder contracts. The Departnait oonpleted 
8,114 discretionary grant award actions during FY 1983 totaling $747,619 967. 
These figures dp not Include FY 1983 funds being held under a Federal District 
Court Order as a result of litigation between tiie Departnient and tiie Chicago 
Public Schools. All or a portion of these funds may be as«arded during FY 
1984, depending on action by tlie Cour^ 

Table 1 



/F^1983 PKOCUREMENTS 

^ Nunber of 
' > Procurements 



Cost 



ED Ccntract Actions 



(less NIE) 


531, 


$143, 872, M5 


Small Purchases 






,(less NIE) 


2^635 


7,445,502 


NIE Contract ActlJbns* 


'136 


31,873,582 


NIE Small Purchases 


124 


. 293.144 


TOfEAL 


3,426 


$183,484,673 



^® Education (NIE) has a separate cxDntractlng authority 
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Credit Managcjnent IiH)rovement St^f (OH) 

•* 

Audit Resolution* 

K . r. • ■ , 

■ \ 

The Department made significant progress durliig FY 1983 In the nanagment .. 
of itfl audit resolution tfesponsibilities,. ^t the beginning of Ti 1983. ^le 
Department had 163 unresolved audits orer 6 mcnths old. By March 1983, ttie 
number of unresolved audits over 6 months old was reduced to zero. As o£ 
Septenber 30, 1983, die number of unresolv^ audits remained at zero. 

> As part of tlie ^ongping effort to strengthen the Depiurtment ' s axdit resolu- 
tion program, CM issued ^ Departmental Audit Resolution System Directive In 
:june 1983, and provided 2 1/2 days of cocprdiensive audit resolution training 
to 72 of tiie Department "^s enployees with audit tesolution responsibilities. 

Inproving Student Financial Aid Delivery 

During FY 1983, the Department made significant strides toward redesigning 
the delivery system for Federal studerit financial assistance. The redesign 
effort is directed at naking improvements in informsteion management, financial, 
raanaeeraent, funds disbursement, debt management, and conmjnication among 
systen users. System users Include State Guarantee Agencies, State loan 
4encies, lending institutions, postsecondary education ins tituti3on8 , 
'proprietary schools, and the Federal gpvemment. 

Two mior activities were completed by CM. First, CM, in a^cert with the 
Office of Eostsecondary Education and tiie Offi^ of Planning B^^^, and 
Evaluation.^ conducted a needs assessment witih the student aid connmity through 
public hearings held in Chicago, San Francisco, Dallaa. and Atlanta. Secovd, 
OM performed in objective analysis of 33 potential alternative proposals for 
delivery system luprovements . An integrated system model was developed and is 
now being analyzed. During FY 1984, CM wi^l complete the analysis of tiie 
system iSdel, continue discussions with system users, and ^lop stand^s 
and detailed specifications for the system, liipl^tation of an approved 
delivery system for student financial aid .is scheduled to begin in FY 1986. 

Con^juter Match ~ The Salary Offset Project 

Durine FY 1982, with the assistance of other Federal agencies, the 
Depart conducted a cot^wter mtch of 10 miUicci Federal dqployee records 
aSinst the Department's studen£ loan ales. This counter-match Project . 
idmtif led 4M60 current and retired Federal enployees ^o are in default en 
student loans valued at nearly $68 ndllicci. 
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In early F5f 1983, the Department sent' initial contact letters to these ' 
individOals. By August 1983, the Departmoit had received payiMnts in esccess 
of $3.4 million on 8,417 of these- accounts. A total of 1 ,965 accounts have 
been paid in full. 

"Ilie Department has proceeded to inplenient sal^ ctffsets against those 
borrowers \to did not respond to tiie ED contact letter. 'Oi August 17, 1983, 
the Deplartmeht sponsored a goverinnent-wide meeting which gave Federal agencies 
detailed infdnnation on the Ijqplementation of salary offset procedures. 
Proposed regulations for inplementing the salary offset procedures will be 
published in early fY 1984. 

Reporting Student Loan Delinquencies to Credit Bureaus ' ^ 

The Debt Collection Act of 1982 (P.L. 97-365) and 0MB Bulletin 83-21 
enabled the D^Mrtment to report delinquent student loan borrowers to credit 
bureaus. IXirllfe FY 1983, the Department initiated negotiations with several 
* major credit bureaus regarding procedures for reporting delinquent student 
loan borrowers. - 

Agreements will be ccqpleted with tiies? agencies by Decenber 15, 1983 1 In 
addition, tiie Department let a contract to develop software to automate the 
reporting process. By the end of F5f 1983, the software was developed and sub- 
tnitted to one of the credit bureaus for, testing. Finally, in preparation for 
the inplementatictt of tiie reporting process, approximately 1,60,000 "notices of 
intent ' were mailed to delinquent borrowers informing them of the inpending 
action to report delinquent borrowers to credit bureaus and of their due pro- 
cess protections. ^ 

* ■ \ 

Financial MaEiag€raent Services <5HS>- 
Cash Management* 

o 

In FY 1983, ED converted more tiian 300 of tiie largest grant recipients, 
receiving aboute-$6 billion annually, from a paper-based letter-of -credit 
system to an electronic funds transfer system. The new system provides 
greater control over cash advances made to recipients. In addition, tiie 
Department, along with other agencies, is participating in a State/Federal 
cash manattement pilot project. The project' is designed in part to limit 
interest iMses tjy delaying Federal cash from gping to States' banks mtil 
recipient diecks are estimated to have cleared. Hov^ver, some States have 
constitutional or statutory provisions tiiat require cash to be in the State's 
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account at time a dieck is^ issued. In those States, -Ae Project will 
vide for interest earnings to the Federal gDvemment for the period P^o^ JV ^• 
the tljne the cash is needed to redeem payments. Together, ^with other Department 
cash management initiatives undertaken during FY 1 983 , ED reduced interest - 
costs to the. Federal government by approximately $4,774,000. 



Unliquidated Obligations^ 



In FY 1983 the Department conducted a review o£ dormant transactions in _ 
prior year acQ^unts. The purpose of tiiis review was to^^entify transactims 
that were unlikely to be expended and tiuis could be deobligated. Through- this 
process, CM identified and deobligated approximately $297.5 million in inliqui- 
dated obligation balances. ' ^ . 

Education Departibent Payments System (EDPMTS) 



EDPMTS is an autoraatied, cn-line system which is intended to permit Ae. . 
timely and accurate naintenance of the Department's account balances. The 
s^tl is a single source of payments for letters-credit, direct pay. 5^ 
i4thly cash advance recipients. In contrast to tiie previous f^t^'-f ^ 
is designed to account fior cash advances against specific grants ^nd has 
iiiproved capability to nonitor these advances. In addition, tiie system pttjvide; 
for automated transmittal and reconciliation with the Treasury of data fof 
direct payment transactions. ^ 



Inproving Administrative Payments 



-Durtng-FY 1983. the Department entered into an interagency agreement witii 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) to i^rocess payn>ents for selected ED 
administrative- vouchers and invoices at USM's highly 

Financfe Center in New Orleans. The use of USDA's automated system ^11 result 
'in lower administrative costs to ED and more efficient services to* t±ie 
Departn^it. Additicnally, • the use of fating !^,^^^^.^i^'^f 
of developing a new system and is consistent with th^ Reform 88 objec^iive or 
developing cSmpatible nenagement systems within the Federal g^vemmenf. • 
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inforiTBtion Resource Management Service (IRMS) 



Papen«rork Reductiai* 

Efforts under the paperwork reduction Initiative resulted in reduction^ q£ 
the reporting burden on tlie jwbll^^ l .1^. million hours from the 1982 
adjusted base of ,7.3 million hours. liKs e3cceeaed~"Sie~Department ' s gpal «f — 
^28 million "burden, hour^ of reporting. Also, the average amount of time 
required to clear data collection requests vjos reduced from 35 to 27 days. 



Iiqproving Computer Support Operatictis • 

CM awarded a contract to replace the Department's host ccnputer facility. 
CM estimates tiiat savings of about $6 million vd-ll result over the 3-year life 
of the contract, " in addition, CM xspgcaded the capacity of one of its raini- 
conputers. This new mini -conputer allowed CM to consolidate the Department's ^ 
minicomputer workload onto one machine and thus reduce the number of mini- 
conputers from three to one at an estimated saving of $100,000 over 3 years 



Office Automation Initiative 



. A contract for -the purchase and installation of 300 word processing units 
throughout the Department was awarded in FY 1983. Installation in each » 
Principal Operating Coqponent will be coqpleted by the middle of FYM984. Oie 
major benefit of this initiative will be the establishment of an electronic - 
mail network among the major components of the Department. 

■ « .. 

Office of- Management, Staff Offices 



Office of Small and Disadvantaged Business Utilization (OSDBU) 

* * ■ 

During FY 1983, tfie Department took steps to inprove its program for 
assisting small aSd disadvantaged firms in securing Federal ccntracts. In 
addition to the development of policy materials and inproved operating 
procedutes, stepa were taken to integrate the process of establishing gpals 
for awarding contracts to small and disadvantaged firms with the annual prO' 
curement scheduling activity. The integration of these planning activities 
should oisure naxinum participation in the future by each Department organiza- 
tional element and result in a more sig)iificant level of . contract support for 
small and disadvantaged firms . ' 
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Collective Bargaining Unit (CBU) 

First National Collective Bargafning''^|fS^t 

c 

\ ' . , ■ ♦ 

During FY 1983 i the Department concluded negotiation o£ the fixst Cabinet^ 
level National Contract ih the Federal sector. The ^eement negotiated 
vrLtii represMtact>mr Qf 

the Adbrican Federation of Government EnpLoyees. The agreement was sigped 
April 26, 19§3, and becape effective for 3 years froml%>23, 1983. 

*The agreement contains a turbef of provisions new to the Federal sector 
and \Mch represent a nove toward a more cooperative relationship between 
labor and qanagement. The agreement provides for the protection of enployee 
rights but avoids the delays normally associated with bargaining In tlie 
Federal sector. Among tlie vost significant provisions are: (1) special pro- ^ 
cedures to facilitate interaction between Union and Management , including ^ 
regularly scheduled Union-Management meetings called "forums" at national and 
local levels; and (2) the selection of a National Umpire to resolve grievances 
and negotiation disputes. Other provisions deal with personnel policies and 
practices, working conditions, including a Department-wide Flexitime Program, 
and problem-resolution procedures. ^ 

Equal Enployment Opportunity (lEO) 

The Equal En|)loyment Opportunity program provides planning and dLrectixxi 
for the Department's diverse Affirmative EEO Plan, and administrative recourse 
to eiployees and applicants who believe they have been discriminated against 
because C)f race, color, religion, national origin, age, handicapping 
condition, or sex (or haviB been subjected to sexual harassment) . 

Each discrimination allegation presented against die Department constitutes 
potential processing costs of $20,000 - "^,000. , As a result of the enphasis 
placed upon ad^ving informal adjustments during FY 1982, a significant 
increase in the nuirber of resolved coqplalnts occutred in FY 1983. 

Task Jorcfe on Grant Administration Deregulation 

^ ■ \- 

Inproving Grant Administration Requirements . 

In FY 1983, the Department began a thorough review of tiie Education 
Department General Administrative Regulations (EI3GAR) goveiming both direct 
and State-administered grant awards. The purpose of tills review vas to reduce 
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regulatory burdens on gr^tees and tx> effect cost savings by eliminating unneces 
sarily coqplex, rigid rules. Ih addition to announcing tixis review throudi 
^ Notice of Intent (NOI) published in tib^ Federal JRegister . Department om.- 
cials have been in direct contact wLth State and local education officials, 
professional org£unizati9ns , and contiunity representatives to Increase die 
public's awareness of tkLs effort and to promote die pubjic's Involvement in 
it.^Based on the conments received during the review period announced \iider 
the NOI, Department officials will deterndne \<hat new or revised 'mles-wLU 
need to be promulgated as a Notice of Proposed Rulemaking during 1984. 



. ' Conclusion 

4 In addition to effecting cost reductions and implementing managemait 
stems improvenents under Reform '88,, CM has begun an examination of internal 
policies, ►practices, and procedures to; enauf diat tliey are, minimally burden- 
some yet naintain sufficient controls. " , ' 

Toward this end, CM has delegated- some administrative responsibilities to 
other POCs ^ch previously have been reserved to CM and is testing die 
feasibility of delegatjLng others. For exaiqple, in FY 1983 CM delegated 
authority ^6r approving purchases under $150 and travel from CM staff to admini 8 
trative control staffs in other POCs. Also in FY 1983, CM delegated to the 
Office of Postsecpndary Education (OPE) the authority to administer grant 
management functions over its nonstudent financial assistance programs. In FY. 
1984, CM will be ijmpleraenting an initiative tiiat will place greater respon- 
sibility and authority for frad control within each major operating caiponent. 
CM will evaluate die results of (fiese experiments and will continue to seek 
additional opportunities to inprove administrative operations. 

Other Major Activities Planned for FY 1984 

Inplementation of PPSSCG Recomnendations 

Late in FY 1983, die Department received' die draft report of die 
Department of Education Task Force to die President's Private Sector Survey on 
Cost Control (PPSSCC). 'The draft report contains 60* recommendations for manage- 
ment iirprovements and administrative cost reductions in die Department. Many 
of die PPSSCC reconmendations are being addressed py initiatives underway or 
planned as part of Reform '88 and die ^ management improvement agenda. The 
Department is currently, awaiting die transmittal of "die final PPSSCC report 
and expects diat die inplenaentatiaL^ many of die final recommendations will 
be a top priority in FY 1984. 
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Due Diligence \ ] . ■ 

In FY 19^, the Department imdertook a comprehensive review of its due 
diligence reflations' \xider* the Guaranteed Student Lo£bi Program as they apply 
to State GuaraiAtee Agenties and the lenders they insure, with an eye toward 
issuing tighter \e»ilations cn these requirements . The Department expects to 
publish final reg5Jations cri due diligence in the Federal Register in FY 1984. 

■ Litigation • , 

The Credit Management Inprovement .Staff , in cooperation with the Office of 
Ppstsecondary Education, QPBE, CMB, and the Jxistice Department, has developed 
legislation that wiJffi|allow Justice to retain private attorneys to litigate 
against borrowers vJS defaulted student loans ^ter due diligence efforts . 
have been exhausted. The use of private attorneys will be a cost-effective 
approach to reducing a large backlog of uncollected loans already referred to 
Justice as well as avoiding futurl backlogs of cases. 

0MB Circular A-76 

0MB Circular A-76 requires every agency to implement procedures for deter- 
mining whether coranercial activities should be performed by agency aiployees 
or u£€er contract. During FY 1984, the Department will corapletdT the required 
in^tory of comnercial activities performed inhouse and will schedule reviews 
/of all activities identified in the inventory. 

. 0PM Purveys 

The Office of Personnel Management (OIM) ccndficted position memagement and 
position classification surveyS of the National Institute of Education, the 
Office of Itoiagffnmt, the Office of Intergovernmental and Interagency Affairs, 
and the Office of Planning, Budget, and Evaluation. One hundred and ninety- 
seven positions were ^oS-ted and 148 of these, or 75 percent, v«re found to be 
ovefgraded. An additiciiL 135 positions simLlar to the positions reviewed by 
OPM in these organizatiaSlmay be overgraded, Classification errors will be 
corrected in FY 19^ through downgradlngs ' and .reorganizations. Because of the; 
saved-grade and saved-pay^ provisions of the Civil Service Reform Act, there 
will be no imnediate cost' savings from any resulting corrective actions; 
however, over the long term, the estimated savings will be $2 million per 
annum. Under OIW mandate, the Office of Management wLll conduct classifica- 
tion reviews of 50 percent of all other ED positions in FY 1984 and the 
remaining 50 pei;;cent in FY 1985. 
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OFFICE OF THE EEPUTY UNDER SBCRETABy PDR PLANNING, BUDGET, AND EVAUOATICN 



The Deputy Under Secretary for Planning, Budget, and Evaluation (OPBE) is 
the principal advisor, to the Secretary for developing, fdnmlatlng, and 
managing tiie Department's program budget system, iiicluding its presentation; 
coordinating and monitoring th& Secretary Is Policy Analysis Agenda; conducting 
program evaluation^, technical and policy analysis, and long-range planning 
for the Department; and dLrecting and assisting in the fornulatiai of legisla- 
tive proposals involving other offices as appropriate. 

OPBE has togo primary inits. The Budget Service is responsible for die 
development, forraulatiop, and presentation of Administration proposals for the 
Department's budget and related actions. The Planning and Ev^uation Service 
is responsible for strategic, planning; development of tiie Policy Analysis 
Agenda, conducting technical policy and data analyses, and conducting and 
managing' evaluations . 

OPBE works directly with,, individual program staffs in die formulation of 
^^ederal education \ policies and budgets for the more dian 100 Department 
programs. It develops die strategy, and framework for the agency's policy, 
\*iich is expressed in the budget, legislative proposals, regulations, and 
program operations. 

OPBE u^es the results of reseaSrch, policy and data analysis, short and 
long terra planning, evaluations, and inhouse studies in its review of proposed 
legislation, regulations, and subregulatory policy that affect new policies, 
program plans, and die budget. 



FY 1983 Activities 



OPBE had die lead responsibility within die Department for the developnient 
of die specifications for the Administration's' FY 1983 legislative proposals 
in such areas as math and science, education -wuchers, education savings 
accounts, higher education, debt collection, vocational and adult education, 
bilingual education, iqpact aid, and rehabilitation services. The Office pre- 
pared the ♦FY 1983 Department budget and worked with 0MB and the Congress cn 
numerous budget actions throughoi^t die year. 

• •» " , 

As part of die Secretary's followup to die National ConnrLssion on 

EKcellence-in fiducation report, CPBE surveyed die 50 largest school systems to 
discover the activities underway or planned \<hich emphasize excellence and 
quality. OPBE also provided background and briefing materials for the 
Secretary and Under Secretary for each of the regional forums and has con- 
tinued mis activity by assisting in die planning of die national forum. 
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OPBEhas autoraatied a tracking and projection system for todget aitlays. , 
The Office has also ijqplerffinted an automated process for transmitting tech- 
nical budget schedules to 0MB. These systems will Help meet 0MB ahd 
Congressional requirements for estiinatiiig the liBpact^n oitlay? of budget and 
'legislative proposals, CMB requirements for quarterly outlay reports,.. and 
development of budgets for CMB reviews. ^ 

\ As part of OPBE's strategic planning proces§. Education (Xitlook. ^983-86 
was prepared* It is an extensive analysis of demographic, economic, and labor 
data. These data were used to ^assess tile p^formance of tlie Nation's educa- ^ 
tion system' and provided the basis for an mderstahding of the Federal role In 
education. Including the development of education policies' and programs^ 
Extensive consultation witih die heads of all the Department principal' 
operating, coqponents was conducted during tiie development of the planning 
pixx:ess. 

• . ' 

In conjunction with strategic long term planning, OPBE also developed the 
DepartnKntVs Policy Analysis Agenda. The Agenda is a compendium of planning .. 
studies, evaluations, policy analyses, and analytic activities conducted 
throughout tlie Department in FY 1983. Preparation of tiie Agenda Involyed 
extensive discussions between OPBE staff and other departmental personnel con- 
cerned with relevant ongoing activities, Each Assistant Secretary met with 
the Deputy Under Secretary for Planning, Bucket, and Evaluation to review tiie 
Departnent's priorities for information and to identify specific studies and 
analyses which they felt were needed. 

OPBE began preparation of the Fi 1983 Annual Evaluation Report with tiie • 
cooperation and assistance of all of the Department's program and staff ^ ' 
offices. For FY 1983 the report's format was changed to meet ti:ie congressional 
mandate for the report in tiie General Education Provisions Act. The report 
will describe each of the Department's programs inder section headings sudi as 
highlights, purpose, legislative autiiori'ty, funding,, applicant requirements, 
duration of awards, program gpals and objectives, progress and accomplish- 
ments, plans for program iirprovement , and recommendations for legislation. 
The report will be delivered to Congress early in 1984. 

In addition, the Office <x)ordinated special project:s such as tiie / 
Department's collaboration with tiie White House on tije national distribution 
of a comic /book on hrug abuse for fourth graders in tiie public schools and tiie 
Department's involvement with tl\e teacher incentive Issue. 
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OFFICE OF THE EEPUTY MfpYR SBCRETARY 
FOR' INIERGOVERNMENIAL AND tNTERAGENCY AFFAIRS 



The Deputy Xfnder Secretary for Intergpvemmental and Interagency Affairs 
provides leadership for the Department lii Its relation^ with State and local 
governments and With other Federal agencies. 

Established in FY 1981^ the Of f ice of the Deputy Under Secretary: 

o provides Itaff services for the Intergovernmental 
Advisory Council 'on Education and the Federal 
Interagency Conmittee on Education'; 

o selrves as principal Uaiscn with oth^ Federal agencies. 
State and local governments, organizations, and educa- 
tion associations; ' ' 

o administers tjhe Department's advisory ccranlttees; 

o advices on intemationa], affairs as tiiey relate to 
intergovernmental and interagency education issues;^ 

o' directs and supports the Education Appeal BoardV 

o directs and supports the Civil Rights Reviewing 
Authority; 



o participates in de^loping initiatives related to 
Secretarial and Admtnistr'ation prtbrities. 

' ■ , ■ -I 
Intergovatnmental Affairs Staff 

t 

The Intergovernmental Affairs Staff is die Departneht's major link with 
national, State, local education, and general gpvemance organizatioiis . 
During FY 1983, the staff conducted briefings and part;Lcipated in twmerous 
national and State ocnf^^ences to discuss current and ftiture education 
policies. It informed education oorganizations , the Secret^ary's Regional 
Representatives, and State and local ggrvemance \iiits about proposed regula- 
tions and gLiidelines. , 



, IntergpverniiEntal Affairs has been the Department's lea4 office in the _ 
developnmt of policy for inplementing Executive Order 12372: "Intergovernmental 
Review of F^eral Prograns." In FY 1983, lA staff coordinated Department-wide 
activities, including a review of all program regulations', and worked with the 
Office of Management aa;>d Budget to resolve iaiitergovemmental and ^teragency ^ 
policy questions. . . 

The Intergovernmental Affairs Staff organized invitatim lists for the 
Department for various regional and national meetings ,oonvened to discuss the 
report of the National Coranrtssion on Excellence In EducHation. 

' • 

Intergoveminental Advisory Council on Educ^aticn 

The Intergovernmental Advisory Council on Education (lACE) , established ' 
under Section 213 of the Department of Education Organization Act , provides ^ 
assistance and reconnendations to the President and the Secretary "regarding-^ ■ 
the effect: of Federal education policies on .States and local school districts. 
The Council provides a forum for represent:atives of Federal, State, and loca^ 
governments, as well as public and private schools and colleges, to discuss 
education policy, and raake^ reconmendations to improve the administration and 
.'operation of Federal education and education-related programs. 

The lACE met four times duidiig^ 1983 - Novenber '18-19 in. Washington, • 
D.C.; February 4 in San PraactsSoT California;. June 24^in Cincinnati, C^; • 
and on Septenber 1 in Washington, D.C. The Council also held, a series ^of 
public hearings across the >SDuntry tn gather testiinony on three topics — the 
Federal role in education, . tuition tax credits, and tha Irapact of blxjck grant 
programs. Hearings wfei:e h^ in San Francisco, Atlanta, Denver, "Boston, arri 
Cincinnati. A report an15ie finding of .the hearings will be suhnitted to the 
President, the Secretary of Education, and the Congress. 

Federal Interagency Committee on Education 

V A 

f 

The Federal Interagency Ooranittee on Education (FICE) is a ccranittee of 
senior policymaking officials r^resenting 12 Federal departments and agencies 
appointed \3y the President and chaired by the Secretary^ of Education. 

During^ FY. 1983, FICE initiated tReFederal Enployee Literacy Training 
(FELI) program, a mjor component of the adult literacy initiative announced . 
by the President. The FELT program provides a cadre of Federal aqployee n 
literacy volunteers; locat6s space for literacy tutoring; fjperates a program- 
to address the problems of functionally illiterate Federal workers; and pro- 
vides help and advice to public and private Literacy organizatixxi? seeking 
financial assistance from the various Federal agencies. • 
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FY 1983, FTCE began conducting surveys to identify all federally sup- 
ported activities for \rocational eduction, rural education, education 
technology, special/disadvantaged/hariaicJapped education, student financial - 
assistance, and International .and territorial education. ^The results of these 
surveys will be avsailable during FV 1984* ^ 

■ < ■^-^ \ ' ' . 

» . ■ 

^ ■ 

;■ , ^ - International Affairs. 

The International Affairs Staff odbrdiDates the Department's participation • 
in intematjional activities with the U.S. Department of State and other 
Federal agencies; the United Natiotts Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO) ; the Organization for Econondc Cooperation and ' 
Development (OECD); 'the Organization of Anerican States (OAS); and other - 
United Nations organizations and coninissions . 

I 

During FY 1983, the st^f engaged in ttie followlr^ activities: 

6 The staff Director, vho was the U.S. representative to the Council 
of the International Bureau of Education, participated in the Twenty-third 
Session of the Council in January 1983. At liiis session the Council planned 
the Fortieth Session of the International Conference on Education to be held ^ 
in Geneva- In 1986; . - 

o Held briefings and provided position papers on the UNESCO Draft 
Medium Term Plan (1 984-89) for »the U.S. Delegation to the Fourth Extxaordlnafy 
Session of the UNESCO General Confereffce (Paris, Novenber 1982) and on the 
UNESCO Draft Program and Budget (1984-85) for the 116th and 117th Sessionis cJ- . 
the UNESCO^Executive Board; . - 

o Held briefings and provided position papers for- the U.S. Delegates 
to the Third Session of the UNESCO Intergovernmental Ccranittee on Physical 
Educatiai and Sport, and for the Twenty-second Session of the UNESCO General 
Conference to be held- In Novenber 1983; 

0 Provided assistance and liaison services for other ED offices regarding' 
Che International Syqposium on Physical Ekbeition and Sport Programs for the 
Physically and Mentally Handicapped sponsored by ED in cooperation with UNESCO 
(Washington, D.C., Novenber 1982). 

0 Helped prepare position papers for two meetings of the OECD's Education, 
ConnrLttee and for two meetings of the Governing Board of OECD's Center for ■ - 
Educational Research and Innovation (CEEU:) . The OECD Education Coranittee added 
■two activities to its 1984 .Program of Work: the first will focus on the • 
Secretary of Education's priority on the quality of ,eaucation; the second will 
examine .the problems faced" by education systems In those menber countries 
with largely federal structures. ■ „ 



o Provided assistance and liaison services for ED officials and others 
participating- in oth^ OECD neetings, including meetings of tiie Advisory Group 
for -the CERI project on Education of tlie Handicapped Adolescent. 

o Coordinated tiie preparation of various U.S. reports an. arJl respooses 
to questionnaires recRiested by international governmental organizations. 

Education Appeal Board 

On May 3 1983, the U.S*-,Supr«i>e -Court issued its decisicn In Bell y. 
New Jersey affirming the authority of the Department, the Secretary, and the 
fiducation A ppeal Board to seek recovery of financ^ audit ex^ptlctis. This 
decision removed an aura of uncertainty regarding Board authority. 

End-of-PY 1983 statistics Include the following: appeals currently before 
the Board, 19, involving $51,248,774; cases settled or awaiting f ormal conf Irma- 
S^T^s^ttl^nent, 16, in^ADlving $1,286,440 initially sought for recovery by 
the Government; cases dismissed on the motion of the Education Department, Z, 
involving $55.<29; cases decided, 2, sustaining $140,900 in gjvemment claims. 

Coinnittee Management 

By "cotmiittee" is meant any one of the 17 pubUc advisory connittees and 
councils, and 6 boards and coranissions administered by the ^^artment.^^ 
cotnnitte4s are one neans by which pubUc concern and the expertise of menbers 
can contribute to Department policies. , ' . . ^ 

The functions and structure of the connittees are established by statute 
or by the Secretary of Education. Advisory ccranittee operatiorw are gpverned 
Z Se Meral A^ory Comnittee Act, the General Eciucatto Provi^ Act 
^d the Department's Conmittee Management Regulation. Operations of the ^er 
coranittees are governed by various statutes, including the GovTemment in the - 
Sunshine Act. 

The President appoints the maibers cif 11 ccraidttees ; the Secretary appoints 
the meii)ers of the-iemining 12. During FY 1983^ the Secretary made 60 
appointments and approved the charters of 13 coranittees. 

^ The Department-wM-responsible for 22 advisory coranittees at ^ 
of Ti 1983. Diirlng the year, six terminated and one was estabUshed. ^bee 
Appendix.) 




» Civil Rights Revievdiig Ai^iiortt^- - - ' ' 

The Civil Rights Reviewing Authority vss transferred In February 1 983 from 
the Office of Meffiagenent to t±ie Office of tiie Deputy Under Secretary for 

>• Intergovernmental and Interagency Affairs. The Authority is tlie Department's 
appellate forum for administrative Utigation involving tine enforcement of 
Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, Title IX of tlie Education Amendments 
of 1972, and Sectibn 504 of tiie Rdiabilitation Act of 1,973. In addition, the 

^ Authority coordinates the hearings conducted under tiiese statutes . 

Five cases Initiated by 'the Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights vgere 
pending before Federal adrcinistrative law judges , vihose decisions are subject 
to appeal to the Authority. Seven cases requiring Authority action renained 
on its docket. 



Student Liaison Officer 



The Student Liaison Officer (SDO) is a college student selected tx> serve 
for a 6-month term as the Departmait's link with the Nation's postsecondary 
students. 

IXiring FY 1983, the SLO maintained contact wLth Rational student organiza- 
tions and associatioM., developed a newsletter dLsseirinated to organizations 
and tx> student government leaders at postsecondary institutions, spoke to 
meetings of student organizations upon reqvllest, and assisted students in 
obtainLig information about Department prcjgrams and initiatives. 

The SLD expanded the range of organizations and associations vd.th whom 
contact was maintained. Consequently, the nuaiber of '^plicants for the next. 
310 position was more than double the rwnber received tie preceding year. 

The SID also participated in intra-agaicy and interagency conndttees such 
as the work group on adult literacy, the Interagency Oomnittee on 
Intematicnal Youth Year, and the FICE Subconmittee on Postsecondary 
Education. 



Executive Order 12372 # 

The Deputy Under Secretary for Intergovernmental and Interagency Affairs 
during FY 1903 coordinated imlementation activities in the Department 
regarding Executive Order 12372: 'Intergovernmental Review of Federal 
Programs." The Dqjuty Under Secretary organiz^ed and chaired the Department's ^ 
Working Task Group on E.0» 12372 and coordinated the development of the 




Department's final regulation on Order published In the F^eral Roister > 
JunT 23 , 1 983 . Cdbperatively with the Office of Mtoagenmt » Office of General 
Counsel, Horace Mann Learning Center, and other senior office^, .orientation 
amdbriking sessions on the Order and its lnplenmtation In the Department 
were held for selected enployee^ Co prepare for tie effective date of 
Septemte 30, 1983. * ' . |f 

The Department also participated in agency-wide hearings cn f.O. 1^2, 
vjhich were held in Washington, D.C., Atlanta, Chicago, Francisco, Denver, 
"and Boston. The Department used these opportunities to orient regional per- 
'sonnel to the Order. » * 

During FY 1984, the Deputy Under Secretary for Intergovernmental and 
Interagency Affairs will represent the Department on all external contacts 
regarding E.O. 12372, Including those with States, other Federal agencies, and 
the Of f ice of Management 'and Budget. 

Public Pairticipation and Special Concerns 

• The Rublic Participation and Special Coricerns Staffs oversee and supervise 
activities and programs of the following un^ts; Consumer ^f^' ^sian 
Pacific American Concerns, Black Concerns, Hispanic Concerns, and Wcnei s 
C^^rns^FSSIer, the sUis establish and maintain liaisorm and l^es 
with various education groups and publics. During FY 1983^die staffs _ 
directed and supervised intensive and systematic outreach efforts to maintain 
tS StiSpaSbn of these groups and publics and identified new cues r»t pre- 
^^u^SlS^d S order to SpSid outrS^ch efforts for the Department through 
activities reflected in individual reports by OIIA uiits. 

Consumer Affairs Staff 

The Consumer Affairs Staff (CAS) has tlnree >priinary funct W 
coordination and inplementation of :EKecutive Order 12160: "^E?^^.^ , 
Enhancement and Coordination of Federal Consumer- Programs"; (2y oversight 
rSSSiMuS for^certaln sections of P.L. 96-^8 callirg for the encourage- 
^Tparents, students, and citizens to learn about the Department and^the 
coordination of their involvement in Department programs, ^f^ ^ 
law- and (3) the conduct of a general program of liaison activities with 
e^Son Jnrofessional, parent, business, and public interest organi2^ti^ 
interested in education. ^. . 

During FY 1983, the Consumer Affairs Staff continue its efforts to keep 
constit^ts aware of Administration policy initiatives by providing p^Uc 
dSSSST^^orts of special interest ti^ough its mailing systen and ^ 
cialtoefings. A study of -the status of Department regulations related to 
leSsSivS^ mandated parent involvemeht requirements in Department programs 
. was cocqpleted* . ' 
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The CAS assisted Ae Special. Assistant to the President for Consumer 
Affairs in the conduct of National Consumers'-' Week, Ae Constituent Resource 
Exposition, and by supporting tiie Consumer Resource Handbook. \ Plans for FY < 
1 994 include a report to the Secretary on die status of parent Involvement in 
Department programs; strengthening die Department's Consumer Coordinators 
Council; continuation of E.O. 121b0 consumer ^f airs activities, and develop- 
ment of private sector liaison activities. In. addition, continued support 
will be ^ven to programs of tiie U.S. Office of Consumer Affairs'. 

■>.■♦".■ 

Asian Pacific American Concerns Staff 



the Asian Pacific American Concerns Staff (APACS) serves as the 
De]partment ' s official liaiion to Asian Pacific Americans in tiie United States 
tod Territories. In tMs capacity, APACS during FY 1983 completed the 
following major activities: 



o Established and diaired the Territorial Coordination 
Task Force, consisting of Department -wide representa- 
tives, to coordinate and m^SMze the ijipact of ED 
technical assistaaice to tiief Territories ; 

o During April 1983, worked with the Office of Bilingual 
Education and Minority Languages Affair's, the National 
Bilingual Education Advisory Council, and the National 
Association for Asian Pacific American Education to 
conduct die APA bilingual education hearings- held in Chicago. 



The APACS has continued to review and analjrze ED regulations and to dissem- 
inate information on ED policies and services in order to promote the 
Secretary's priorities of equal educational opportunity and educational 
excellence. 



Black Concerns Staff 

The Black Concerns Staff (BCS) during FY 1983 conpleted the following 
major activities: 

V 

o Initiated die evaluation of tiie First Report on the V^te 
House Initiative ' on Historically Black Colleges and Univer- 
sities (HBCU's). The report disseminates information 
^ regarding 27 Federal agencies ' participation mder Executive 
Order 12320, "Assistance to Historically Black Colleges and. 
Universities," administered by the Secretary of Education; 
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o Coordinated the Departanent^de observance of the 
MiSfftin LaAer King, Jr. , Birthday ConraesiDraticxi and 
Black History Manth special events; 

♦ 

0 Sumnariaed^and initiated distribution of information cn 
emerging education issues.^ including: 

- Parent Volunteers in Teenage Alcohol and 
Drug Abuse Prevention in 500 Schools (assisted 
the Department of Health and Human SerVic^'' 

, - Conteiqporary Hilticultural Experiences 
School and die Work Place; 

• Educati<3nal Services for Haitian and. Cuban Adult ' 
Newcomers (Region IV Data) ; 

- Ihfornal updates regarding colleges and universities 
offering credit towiard degreacT for Black Studies majors, 




o Conducted special liaison with California State College 

(Fullerton) and Fayetteville State University (North Carolina) 
to develop special studies cn the participation rate of 
minorities in continuing .education, with an>hasis upon 
marketing data analysis; 

o Conducted! a seminar and orientation of private sector 
represent^ti^ emphasizing private sector initiatives. 

External liaison activities were sustained tlnrough active participation in 
several national conferences: Association for the Study of Mro-American Ufe 
and History, National Alliance of Black School Educators, Nati^l Association 
of Bilingual Education, Anerican Association of School Administrates 
(Coranittee on Minority Affairs) , and t±ie National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. ^ 

In support of the ^President's Initiative on Historically Black Colle^ 
and UnivSsities, meetings were held with Region IV of ficials regarding tiie 
Pilot Project at Spelmafi College (Atlanta) , Miles College (Birmingham) , and 
Allen University (Colunbia, South Carolina). 

In support of tiie Secretary's gpal to initiate cost-saving mechanisms and 
cut back management, the BCS increased the distribution of education materials, 
Responses to Requests for education-related nbterials and information by stu- 
dents and adults increased twofold. The BCS developed and utilized 
intem/vtDlunteer programs. 
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Hispanic Concerns Staff ^ * . ' . 

i * ' 

.» ■ 

The Hispanic Concerns Staff (HCS) focused on tiie following activities . 
during n 1983: 



o The Director participated in the following national 

conferences: National Association of Bilingual Educators; 
. ^^atiollal Image, Inc.; and liie American G.I. Forum; 

o Participated in ^ selecting the National Scholar of tiie 
Year for the National Hispanic Scholarship Rjnd; 

o ftoordinated a six-agency effort to coranemorate National 
Hispanic Heritage Week, and h«wj^t approximately 200 
students teachers , and parents to the opening cereraDnies , 
at which Prank Chang Diaz, the-Hispanic astronaut* was the 
k^^te speaker; 

o Assisted die Title III, Developing Institutions Program, 
by locating potential field readers apcng Hispanics and 
suggested regional sites for technical assistance workshops 
to assist Hispanic Institutions. 

Vtoraen's Concerns Staff 



The Women's Concerns Staff (WCS) focused on the- followiijg activities during 
FY 1983: ' 



o Held a 2-day _celebration of National Women's History Week ixi tiie theme: 
"Education of Women — Challenge and Change." The keynote address during the 
first session was entitled, "Expancnng Career Options for Women in- Mathematics 
and SciencQ." During tiie second session, a panel of wonen in leadership posi- 
tions in the Djowrtment spoke on the topic, Vomen in Leadership and Educational 
Excellence." The tMrd session was demoted to films which addressed Wproen^s > 
Achievements and Eatperiences and Opportunities in Vocational and Technical 
Educatiqntl '■ ' 

* 

V 

o Developed a lobby displa;y oti tiie National Women's History Week tiieme. 
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OFFICE OF THE INSPECTOR GENERAL 



The Inspector General's responsibilities are derived from the Inspector 
General Act of 1978. These responsibilities Involve:; (1) conducting and 
supervising audits and investigations of programs and operations ; (2) pro- 
viding leadership, coordination, and policy reconinendations intended to pro- 
mote economy, efficiency, and effectiveness in the administration, of 
Department programs and operations, as well as preventing and detecting fraud. . 
and abuse; (3) keeplni the Secretary and the Congress fully Informed about 
problems' and deficienbies in Department activities, and the need for and 
progress of actions to correct such deficiencies, and (4) reviewing proposed 
and existing legislation and regulations to protect and enhance the Integrity 
and effectiveness of the I)epartment's programs and operations. 

Audit Activities 

T ■■ ■ • • 

I 

The Office of /the Inspector General (OIG) issued or processed a total of 
4,215 reports on it) operations, grantees, and contractors. These reports 
reconmended disallowance of costs totaling $24 million and questioned addi- 
tional costs of ^8.6 million. . ^ 

jLn audit repirts resolved during FY 1983, program managers sustained $62.8, 
millicn in costs questioned or recoranended for disallowance. Of this amount, 
px6gram official^ have decided to seek recovery of $37.6 million. Costs 
recovered dn closed audits totaled $19.5 million. Concerted efforts on the 
part of the Secretary, program officials , and the OIG have enabled the 
Department to successfully resolve all audits more than 6 months old. This 
record has been maintained for a full year. It is a significant accomplish- 
ment in A/iew of the fact that the iuirber of old audits as of Septenbef 30, 
1981, totaled 1,804, involving questioned or disallowed costs of $17.4 
million. 



Investigations 



OIG initiated 484 investigations and completed 289. A total of 250 cases 
were referred to U.S. Attorneys, and 188- were accepted for prosecution. OIG 
-referrals this year corfjined with prior referrals resulted in 188 indictments 
and 121 convictions in FY 1983. 

The OIG continued — in cooperation with the Imndgration an<l 
Naturalization Service and the Criminal Division of the Department of Justice 
— to identify, investigate * and prosecute aliens who fraudulently receive 
student aid. Since the initiation of this project, OIG has had a total of 209 
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iiidictments returned against aliens. Ihese ixidividuals had fraxidulently 
obtained nearly $1 million In student financial aid, more tiian half of viiich 
caine from die Guaranteed Student Loan program. 

Prevention Activities 

. ■ ■ . - I 

The OIG continued to participate in a lumber of interag^y projects and 
conndttees initiated by the. President's Council on Integrity and EfiPiciency 
(PCIE)» vihich was established to coordinate a gpvemment-wide attack^on fraud, 
waste, and mismanagement. Some of the OXG's activities in support of die 
Council's high priority on die prevention of 'waste and fraud are directly 
related to recoomended dianges in legislation or regulations; others are 
related to existing conditions that oould lead to :Eaud, waste, and mismanage- 
ment in die Department's programs and operations. Specific exanples of diese 
activities are discussed below. 




The OIG actively involved the loan gumncee agencies in t^ prevention 
and detection of fraud and abuse in die Guaranteed Studierit Loan program by 
assisting them in developing a basic screening process for all such loan 
applications. The screening process uses two Department of Health and Human , 
Services' computer programs to identify invalid or iiiissjued so6ial security 
nunbers, pulling out suspect applications before the loan is approved and 
requiring additional verification prior to any disbursement. ' ' $ 

During FY 1983, the OIG specified the fsx^ requirements of die^Vnanagement 
inplicat;^ report," to be filed viienever an investigation mcovers a signifi- 
cant program deficiency or incident of mismanagenient. the report most describe 
the underlying condition or systemic weakness diat die investigation identifies 
aw^die source of die problem and provide recommendations for corrective measures. 

Controlling Waste and Fraud I 

' ■ ' ' • 

A conputer matching project identified a' total of 46,860 current and 
retired Federal enployees viio had defaulted on student loans li^ued at almost 
$68 million. Followjp and collection action to ensure maxi.ntetfn recovery of 
delinquent debts were in^.tiated by the Department. (Current federal ai^)loyees 
not responding to mailed notices within 60 days may be subject to withholding 
of up to 15 percent of dieir wages dirou^ adndnistrative salary offset mtil 
the defaulted balances are paid in full. The Debt Collection Act also gives 
the Department of Education authority to report loan defaulters to natiaial 
credit bureaus.) ' S 

The diird in a series of Inspector General Integrity Guides was issued, 
addressing fraud in Student Financiil Assistance programs and providing case 
exanples of fraudulent practices. It was distributed to ED program personnel 

A 
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and to postsecondary Institutions participating in Student Financial 
Assistance progranB. As k direct result of this Guide, die OIG received 11 
allegations of irregularity for assessment by investigative staff . 

Fi 1984 Goals and Objectives ^ 

OIG will continue to focus on nianagement inprovement and the prevoition 
and reduction of fraud, waste, and abuse. The enphasis in audit activity will 
shift from individual recipients of ED funds toward nationwide reviews of ED • 
progran^, aisuring the proper use x)f these funds by bringing a^ broad, national^ 
perspective to the identification of problens and the reconroendatioh of 
improvements. « 



\ 
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OFFICE CF ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY E3XJCATI0N 



The Office of Elesnentary and Secondary Education (OESE) , 'Uiidi In FY 1983 , 
administered 25 separate prograiq^ilth a budget of $4.1 billion, is cxie of the 
Department's largest and iiDst diverse units. 

OESE provided financial assist^e to State and local education agertcies 
(SEAi and I£As) to help maintain and liqprove 'preschdbl, elementary, and secon- 
dary education in both public and private schools In a partnership vldch pro- 
motes equal educatiaial opportunities and educational excellence for all 
children.. 

Coqpensatory Education . Programs Serve the Disadvantaged 



Chapter 1 , Education Consolidation and Inprovement Act of 1 981 



Ihe Title I programs in the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1 965 
were superseded by Chapter 1 beginning in FY 1983. OESE awarded grants for 
$2.7 billion to local education agencies and provided services to approxima- 
tely 5 million educationally deprived diildren. Approximately 6 percent of 
these diildren were in preschool arid kindergarten, 70 percent in grades 1-6, 
and 24 percent in grades 7-12. 

Under the programs for neglected or. delinquent children, $33 million was 
awarded to the State education agencies responsible^ for providing education 
for children in State-operated institutions. Approximately 47,000 children in 
over 600 institutions received ccqpensatory education services. 



.Migrant Education 

■ Ik- 

In FY 1983, grants for almost $249 million were distributed to 49:.^tate8, 
the District of Colunbia, and Puerto Rico for the Chapter 1 Migrant Program. 
Services were provided to 593,042 students from the families of mi'gratory 
workers at 21,954 school sites and otiier local institutions. In addition, $5 
million was used to siqjpoirt the Migrant Student Record Transfer System* 
(MSRTS). Seven States received 13 grants, totaling $2.1 million for die / 
J Interstate/Intrastate Coordination Program v^ch assists State education ag(6i- 
^cies in establishing or iaproving projects to meet the sipecial educational 
needs of >mi grant diildren. 
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5\jnds v«re also awarded f or tlie two migrant education programs aidiorized 
under Title IV-A of die Higher Education Act: $6*S million for»tiie Higji 
School Equivalency Program (HEP), and $1 .2 million for the College Assistance 
Migrant Program (CAMP). HEP provides services to enable students tx) acquire a 
General Education Diploma, vocational training and placement, or preparation 
for entrance into the maitary. HEP ser^d 2,785 students tiirough 20 
grantees. Under CAMP, funds are awarded to Institutions of higher education 
to provide services needed by mdergraduate students to make a successful . 
transition from secondary to postsecondary education. CAMP awards went to 
five grantees for services to 535 students. TXro-thirds of ;the HEP participants 
in 1979 earned hi^ school equivalency certificates. About 90 percent of the 
CAMP students conpleted the first year of college. 
/ . ■ ' ■ , . 

Follow Through . / ' 



With the $1^.8 million available in FY 1983, the Follow Throu^ Program 
helped 69 school districts provide instructional and r^ated services to 
30,000 students, assisted sponsoring institutions in inpleraenting innovative 
approaches to early cMldhood education, and supported demons tratim and 
dissemination efforts by funding resource centers. 'An additional $600,000 was 
transferred to the National Institute of Education for research activiti^. 



Indian Education 



The Indian Education Act of ^p2 addresses the special educational and 
culturally related academic needs 'of Indian drLldren and adults. The Act: 



\ 



0 supports supplementary educational services; 

o promotes quality services through program < „j 
models, curriculum materials, and teacher training^ and 

o promotes self-determination by helping Indian 
citizens shape and control tiieir cmi educational 
programs.. ^ 

\ 

Part A of tiie Act is the largest conponent of the Indian Education Programs 
(lEPs) . CESE provided over $A4 million for the entitlement program, making 
awards to 1 ,044 publid school districts and 39 tt^i^l schools that served an 
estimated 304,000 students. An additional $4.4 xfdlli£xi addffess^d the needs of 
some 7 500 students in 35 Indian-controlled schools. Part B of; tiie Indian 
EducatioS»Act allows Indian tribes and organizations to target funds ^ere 
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the tiMd is greatest. It also tacouragea the developqjent of .i^irjovative 
t^chlng iMthpds and materials that will benefit potentially large nLinbers of' 
Indian diildroi and incrwe the riziisfr of Indians in the professions* ¥tx 
this program, GGSE proNrlded $12.3^ (XSE made 67 oHards fpr demxistra- 

tion projects; 8er^dces m Indian %ud« traliiing 
to serve an e^tinated 7,QQ0 studentii, Fellofwship awards went to dbout 180 
g:raduate and isidergraduate IiyiLan students \hQ ^«re vxnrking txmerd selected 
prof essicxial degrees. OESE also awarded oontraqts tp five reglaial resource, 
and evaluation centers to assist local education agencies and other lEP grantees 
in needs assessment > program design » and pro^am> evaluation. 

Part^C adJdresses the educational needs of Indiaja adults by Increasing 
access to basic and secondary , education and uses Indian culture to imorove the 
quality of the programs. For this, CfiSE provided $3.6 million. Ihmy- three 
awards were made for demonstration and service projects for approximately 
lO.AOO participating adults. 



Special Programs 



Block Grants for Inproving School Programs 



To give State and local- education agencies^ more flexibility -In using 
Federal funds, the Administration proposed and the Congress enacted Public taw 
97-35~the Education Consolidation and Inprovenent Act (BCIA) of 1 981 . 

Chapter 2 of the ECIA consolidated 28 funded elementary and secondary 
programs into a single block grant to tiie States and targeted assistance for 
three general purposes: 

o Basic Skills improvement 

( 

> o EJducatidnal Improveraent and support services 
o Special projects 

;^.9tate education agencies ad m diiister die block grfnt,. Rinds' are allotted 
according to school-^age population. SEAs are permitted tx) retain n> to 20 
percent of their allotment for their own ^ use and nust distribute at least 80 
percent: to local education agen<iies. This distribut^ion is* based on relative 
'total pl^blic and nonpublic enrollments within lEAs, adjusted to provide higher 
per-pupil allocations to those LEAs having the .greatest nunher and percentages 
of oiildi^eh ^liose education costs are hi^ier thai, average. 

\ 
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In FY 1983, a total of .$445,860,800 was* distributed to 50 States; Puerto 
Rico, an<?l the District of Columbia. Children attending private,, ncnprofit 
schools in Missouri and Nebraska received services dirough oSopei^ative 
agreements be<;:ause the States' constitutions prohibit SEAe and l£As fron 
providing services to these children. ' " \ ^ 

• ' Most frequently. States use economic need as a criterion for identifying 
children whose education inposes a higher than ^erage cost. Included in mis 
category are students who qualify for Qhapter 1 benefits, students from fami- 
lies receiving aid for dependent children (AFDCy or free or reduced price 
lunches, and other disadvantaged students in k>cal school districts. 

■ » o 

'states may use their reserved funds to administer the program, strengthen 
management capability,, and provide direct seirvices to^LEAs. Included in the 
latter is support of curriculum specialists' in various disciplines. . * 

Secretary's Discretionary Rmd 

Secretary.' s Discretionary Rmd, also a part of Chapter 2, supports 
programs: ^ • ' , 

* I nexpensive Book Distribution Program . ~ The Department -renewed., its • - 
contract with Reading Is Enndamental, Inc., at a cost of $5.85 million, to 
continue a nationwide program that gives books to f ^advantaged -diildrei and 
encouraees them to read. The funds in 1983 paid for 7.4 ndllion books 
which were distributed to 2.2 million diildren in all 50, States. The pr^am 
received help-volunt6ers ^d mDney-from the private sector, with more than 
100,000 volunteers participating in FY 1983. ., . 

Arts in Education Program .'- This program stinulates the integration of 
the irts intb the education system by bringing together ^ school and conrtunity 
art resources. Awards totaling $2,025,000 in FY 1983 were panted to the 
National Conriittee on Arts for the Handicapped and the John F. Kennedy Center 
•for the Performing Arts. 

Alcohol and Drug Abuse Education Program . — This program's regional 
Training and Resource (Tick) Centers assisted SEAs and LEAs in developing 
intensive 1-week residential training programs and followup technical ^ 
assistance for interdisciplinary teams from 137 secondary schools. In addi- 
tion, 475 school teams received training and technical assistance. 

With $2.8 million in FY 1983, more thai> 260,000 young people aid 8,400 
education personnel benefited from training in alcohc| and drug abuse 
preventionrand studying problems such as truancy, sc!xx)l violer^ce , ^dropouts , 
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and runaxAys. Five regional T&R centers, a National Data Base, and a Program 
Support Project made up the na^tional training system. This program was 
incMjBd In tite President's Federal Strategy for Prevention of Drue Abuse and - 
• Drug Trafficking In FY 1983. " 4 ~ 

\ ; , » ■ 

' Law-^Rela£ed Educaticgi . — In FY 1983, $1 million was available to support 
14 new Law-Related Education pro j ects . " The ^nphaais was on supporting 
. programs at the elementary and secbndary school levels through tiie developOKit 
and implementation, of model projects designed to institutionalize law-relatetf 
education. - 

« ' Project activities may include technical assistance to help agencies iden- 
. tify and coordinate financial and programmatic support from public and private 
organizations in 'the conmmity; planning and inplementation of training such ' 
as seminars for educators and law-related p^sonnel -- *e.g. , law enforcement 
; officials; and othe^ services necessary to plan, manage, coordinate, and 
strergthen programs to institutionalize law-related education in the classroom. 



Educational Support Program^ 
Inpact Aid . " , " ' 




^ , The In5)act Aid Program assisted local education agencies serving 337,000 
category "A" cMldren who resiOfed on ^ whose parents worked on Federal pro-" 
I^rty or were in the uniformed services, and 1 ,684,000 category "B" children' 
v?ho resided on or whope parents worked, on Federal property or were in the uni- 
formed services. In FY 1983, $450 million was ^distributed directly to local 
education agencies for the education of these children^ . * * 

■ - ■'^* ' ' . . ' 

During FY. 1983, Inpact Aicf funds also assisted 104 school districts in 9 
States and the Virgin Islands in restoring disaster damaged facilities . In ^ 
addition, 23 iSrojects handled emergency ^^6palrs for federally owned school 
buildings. Rmds were also obligated for five new school construction 
projects. f\jnds were granted for two new, and increased for six ongoing, 
school construction projects for children vho live on Indian lands. A total 
«5f $20 miUicn was comarLtted for these projects- 

The Job& Bill provided an additional ^60 million for school construction 
projects. There were 19 projects for onergency construction repairs, and 2 
new school ccaistniction projects children viio live on Indi^ lands. • 

' other education support p^tcjgrams, ElieHder Jellowships and General 

Assistance to the Virgin Islands, provided $1 ,500,000 and $1 ,920,0QO,' 
respectively, for special populations. . 
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Equal Education Opportunity -Programs 
Title IV, Ci^l Rights Act of ^1964 . ^ 

^ Title IV programs assisted publia schools in -tiieir efforts to solve edtica- 
tional problems related to desegregation qri^tiie basis of race, sex and 
national origin." In FY 1983. $24 million available for awards to 34 
State education agencies an4 17 regional desegregation ^^^ance centers . 
(DACs) to assist in r^ce desegregation; and to 44 SEAsj. and 12 TACs tor 
rlational origin. t^psegregation assistance. School districts ^r^eive th^ h^^^^ 
in either training or technical assistance, by requesting it from their* SEA or 
the regional DA(T designated to serve their Stat^. , 

Women's Educaticiial Equity Act Program 

. The Wotim's^ Educational Equity Act (WEEA) Program provided $5.76 million 
. in 1983 to support mD^iel projects in five priority areas: (1) Title IX 
compliance; (2) educational equity for racial and ethnic mmgity vjcnm; (3) 
equity for disabled women; (4) projects to eliminate persist^t barriers to 
educational erjuity for women; and (5) other authorized activities. 

The WEEA 'publishing Center, funded under contract, publishes and dissemi- 
nates the products of WEEA grants. 

Enhancing Quality 

^ ■ OESE continued to support the development, recognition, and promotion of 
' kemplary education practices. A number of OESE-funded projects were sub- 
•Sd S FY 1983 to the Department's Joint Dis semination Review Pariel (JDRP) 
and were found to be exenplary. Eleven LFA projects and 3 migrant education 
projects became a part of the Natshonal Diffusion Network. 

An initiative to inprove the quality of Chapter 1 projects ^t under way 
during this year. Grants- totaling over $1 million were awarded to approxi- 

21 Stites whose Chapter 1 staffs have developed effective projects 
suitable for dissemination. 

Evaluation - 

■ In FY 1983. an amount o£ $4.7 million was appropriated for evaluation aid 
studies, including funds for the Technical Assistance Caters. ^ These f^^^ 
aS^administered by the Of f ice of Planning. Budget, and Evaluation (OPBE). 
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Easing tiie Burden of Regulatioftsi 



In keeping with the Administration's efforts to reduce the Federal rules 
and paperwork requirements en State and local education agencies and other 
institutions receiving Federal assistance, OESE reviewed numerous projrram 
^regulations in FY 198S. • . 

Final regulations for tw major OESE programs were published in FY 1983. 
These were: Chapter 1 , ECIA, Grants to Local Education Agencies To Meet tlie 
Special Educatiaial Needs of Disadvantaged Oiildren; and Ch^ter 2, ECIA, 
Consolidation of Programs for Elementary and Secondary Education (Block 
^ Grants). Chapter 1 regulations reduced regulatory burden viiile increasing 
State and local flexibility in designing and inplernenting tiie program. 
Chapter. 2 eliminated many Federal requirements and left distribution of funds 
to the discretion of the State, conplying with tiie Administration's gaal of 
burden and paperwork reduction. 

In addition, to be responsive to tiie desir^ of State and local officials 
for guidance in carrying out th^tF increased responsibilities, the Department 
issiied nonregulatory guidance documents for Chapters 1 and 2. These contained 
the Department of Edv^tion's interpretation of statutory and regulatory * 
requirements and, vhere possible, identified alternative approaches to meet 
these requirements. ... 

Final regulations were also published for financial as^stance to State 
education agencies to ijqprove tiie Interstate and Intrastate Migrant Education 
Program as well as tiie Indian Fellowship Program. 

PoDposed regulations for the Chapter 1 State agency prbgrams for migratory 
childrien, handicapped children in State schools, and neglected or delinquent 
children in State institution^ were published in Decerrber 1982. Final Shi- 
lations will be published in FY 1984. . ^ 




OFFICE OF SPECIAL EDUCATICK AND REHABIIITATIVfi SEBNTLCES 



The Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services (OSERS) 
assists in the education of handicapped children and the rehabilitation of 
disabled adults and conducts research to Improve the Vt^es of the handicapped, 
regardless of their age. 



The Office of External Affairs 



The Office acts as >lncipal liaison for OSERS to parent groups, consuner 
groups and advocates and provides advice to OSERS' components en consvm^ ^ 
aff2rs. The Office also provides general direction and support to the Office 
of Information and Resources for (±^e Handicapp^. 

The Office of Information and Resources for the Handicapped (OIRH). 

• • - . ^ 

Ihe OIRH administers grants to Institutions for the training of inte^re- 
ters for the deaf and administers information services provided through the 
National Clearinghouse on 'the Handicapped. 

During FY 1983 OIRH funded 10 noncompeting continuation grants for 
training interpreters for the deaf and for upgrading the skills of interpre- 
ters already trained. . • . - 

'The National Clearinghouse on the Handicapped provided expertise en infor- 
mation systaiis and Federal programs to OSERS units and distriiut^ more Aan 
10,000 publications in response to 4,500 public inquiries. , The aearinghouse 
also published the bimonthly Prc^ams for the Handicapped cn Federal' activi- 
ties affecting handicapped individuals. 

» • ■ 

. The National Councfil on the Handicapped (NCH) 

The council reviews and evaluate^ Pfederal policies, programs, and^'tivi- 
ties concerning' the handicapped and establishes general policies for the 
' National Institute on Handicapped Research (NIHR) . The Qjuncil assists in tiie 
development of funding priorities for NIHR;. helps develop a plan for coor- 
dination of special education and vocational rehabilitate; and develops a 
system for evaluating all Federal- disability, programs . -The Council submitted 
fts Annual Report to Congress. in March 1983. 

■ A ■ 
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OFFICE OF ^CIAL ^EDUCAnON PROGRAMS 



Prograns adidnistered by the Office of Special Edudation Programs (SEP) 
are aut&rized by the Education of the Handicapped Act, as amended, and 
Chapter i of the Education Gonsolidaticn and Improvement A:t. These laws are 
designed to enhance educational opportunities for the Nation's handicapped 
' children and jrouth. , 

Congressional appropriations -for tiie education of die handicapped have 
grown from about $1 million for personnel training In 1958 to nore than $1.3 
billion for 14 programs in 1983. The greatest chaiges'over that period of 
time have occurred since 1976 as an outcome of State efforts to' Implement the, 
provisions of P.L. 94-142, the Education for All Handicapped Children Act. ''In. 
FY 1983 more than 4.2 million handicapped, children were counted as receiving 
special educdticn and related services under the three formula grant priDgrams 
adninistered by SEP. Under these programs— Handicapped State Grants, 
Preschool Incentive Grants, and Chapter 1 BCIA— a total of $1 ,139,420,000 was 
provided to States for support of services to handicapped children. 

Administrative support tasks performed by SEP ih FY 1983 for these 
programs included review and approval of State plans, monitoring, complaint 
management, technical asfsistance, and policy review. Monitoring activities 
continued to focus on ensuring and strengthening State capacity to mcnitor 
local education agencies and public and private agencies. Technical 
assistiance activities focused on five areas: assessment of handicapped 3routh; 
development of special services for adjudicated and incarcerated youth; State 
agency supervision of other agencies; application of technological 
developments; and preparation of personnel. 

.'^ 

Program Highlights 

Beginning in FY 1982 and continuing' in FY 1983, SEP teams conducted 36 
monitoring visits to State education agencies and found that more than half 
the States had deficiencies in their monitoring of the least restrictive 
.enviroment (LRE) and one-third showed discrepancies with respect to the pro-, 
cedural safeguards requirement, mainly in the area of due process. As a 
result,,, changes were made ^ State statutes, and State and local education 
agencies revised their procedures to eliminate the deficiencies." • 

The State Plan review and approval process constituted a major task for 
SEP from March to the end of the fiscal year. Technical assistance was pro- 
vided to some States in revising areas of the Plan for consistency with the 
Education of the Handicapped Act— Part B. 



■< 
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Apart' from the fonnula grants programs, SEP administers 10 programs viiich 
support a wide range of activities dirough discretionary grants and contracta^ — , 
Programs fee carried out in -five major areas: training, rjesearch, 
demonstraS-on, information and technical assistance, and captioned filins. 

For FY 1983, $49,300,000 was awarded to more than 800 institutixjns to 
train special educators, regular classroom teachers, administrators, parents, _ 
and others to provide special educatiion and related services to handicapped 
children in a variety of settings. Mbre than 60,000 persons are trained 
% annually through this program. 

Research activities totaling $12 million in F5r 1983 focused on the 
following areas: technology ih s^ial education, assessment instrunents and 
systans, school-based researdt, Services to handicapped children of secondary- 
school age, and the role of parents and the family in special, education. In 
addition, tvjo research institutes were funded to support long term program- 
matic research into special education netsds of minority handicapped children. 
A total of 110 research projects were funded in PY 1983. 

Denonstration, technical assistance, and service projects were supported 
under four programs: Deaf-Blind Centers; Severely Handicapp^ Projects; Early 
Childhood Education; and the Regional Vocational, Postsecond^, and Adult 
program. A total of $37-,872,000 supported-210 projects, with priority anphased 
on improving services to -handicapped infants and preschool children, and to 
older handicapped students are leaving school-age programs and altering 
postsecondary, work, »orf, other conmunity settings. 

A total of $ 5, 330 ,Q00' supported three programs — Recruitment and 
Information, Regional ^source Centers, and Special Studies -- aimed at pro- 
viding information and". technical assistance to teachers, administrators, 
govemment/e#icials, and others involved in delivery of services to- handicapped 
children and youth. ' , . 

Finally, Medig Services and Captioned Filins, viiich provides for educa- 
tional technology arid captioning fin: films and TV, was supported at a level of , 
$12 million In FY:1983. 



REHABILITATION SERy'tCES AEMINISTRAIION 



'The Rehabilitafcibn Services Administration (RSA) oversees programs ^ch 
assist physically c^' mentally handicapped individuals to obtain employment 
through counseling iimedical and i psychological services, job training, and 
indivldualize<5 s^^dfes. RSA also administers training grant programs to pre-, 
pare professional ataff to work i in the field of rehabilitation; direct service 
grant prograns to enrich the li^es of handicapped individuals and dgvelop 
^j^ased opportuniti^ for anployment;.and programs vhich enable severely 
. hBEcapped persons to' live more independently in the family and community. 
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The largest prograft makes grants to State vocaCional rehabilitation (VR) 
agencies to support vocational rehabilitation services for handicapped 
persons, giving priority to tiie severiely handicapped. RSA provides 80 percent 
—$943,900,000 in FY 1983 -- of the funding for these State programs* 



Program Highlights 



In FY 1983, approximately 940,000 persons were served in the State-Federal 
vocttional rehabilitation program. . Of these persons, 216,000 were success- 
fully rehabilitated. 

The Helen Keller National Centfsr for Deaf Blind Youths and Adults 
demonstrates the value of specialized services, training, research, and public 
education to rehabilitate persons who are both deaf and blind. In FY" 1983, ^ 
the Center was funded at a level of $3.5 million and continued to serve more 
than 825 blind persons natiomd.de, significantly expanding training programs 
, for -deaf -blind persons . 

The Rehabilitation Services ^ministration supports seven discretionary 
grant programs designed to assist the severely disabled in their vocational 
and independent living rehabilitation .efforts and to ensure an adequate supply 
of skilled rehabilitation personnel. 

' ■ 

o The Special Projects and Demonstrations- Program expands and 
improves rehabilitation services for severely disabled . 
individuals. In FY 1983, nine project is were continued at a 
cost of $1,305,105; 29 new projects totaling $3,355,281 were 
initiated. The categories of disability addressed by these projects 
included tiie following: arthritis , /blindness , cerebral palsy, deaf- 
ness, deaf /blind, learning disabled; mental illness, mental retar- 
jJation, multiple sclerosis, and multiple disabilities. Seventeen other 
. projects were continued in FY 1983 in the category of spinal cord 
injury. at a cost of $4,598,614. . • . - 

o Migratory Wbrker Projects' support State rehabilitation agencies' 
in the provision of vocaticnat rehabilitation services to 
handicapped migratory and seasonal farm workers. Due to 
the high mobility of the client population, service delivery 
cannot always be provided in the traditional manner, and 
nontraditional methods have been developed and demonstrated 
by tMs program as a matter of necessity. In FY 1983, approxi- 
mately 2,000 people were served by 9 projects funded at ^951,000. 

o Service Grants to Indian Tribes help tribes develop the capacity 
' to meet rehabilitation needs -of disabled Indians. In FY 1983, 

a $650,000 grant \as rnade to "die Navajo Tribe to support a vocational 
rehabilitation service program for disabled fjersons living on die 
Navajo Reservation. ' 
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o Client Assistance Projects prov/ide ombudsmen vi\o wrk directly 
with clients and State vocational rehabilitation officials.^ 
In FY 1983, 24 grants were made to serye approximateely 5,000 

, ^persons at a cost of $1,734,000. . 

o Recreational Services Grants provide recreational programs 
for handicapped persons and construct demonstration facilities 
for making tliese activities fully accessible to handicapped people. 
In FY 1983, 27 projects were funded for a total of $2 million. 

. o Projects With Industry provide handicapped persons with 
training and experience In realistic wrk^ttings to 

V.:- prepare thm for competitive enployment. FY 1983, 

$5 million available under the Jobs Bill supported 37'*new 
projects with major Industrial corporations for the 
placenent of severely disabled persons Into canpetitive 
.employment. The regular FY 1983 appropriation of $8 millicn 
continued 64 other projects. The program placed an estimatea 
12,000 disabled persons into competitive enployment in 
FY 1983. 

. o The Centers for Independent Living program provides a combina- 
tion of services -which enable severely disabled persons to 
live more independently within the family and ccnnunity or, 
when appropriate, to. seek and maintain eraploypient Ihe FY 1983 
appropriation of $19.4 million was used to support in \iTole or in 
part l'56 Centers "for Ipdep^dent Living nationwide. The Centers 
serve an estimated 26,000 persons annually. 

o Rehabilitation Training Grants ensure that skilled profes- 
sionals are available to provide vocational rehabilitation 
services to severely handicapped people. In FY 19Q.3, $19.2 
nvLllion suppbrted 315 projects to train, among others, medical 
specialists, mobility instructors for blind persons, rehabilitatiotu 
counselors, facility -administrators, vocational evaluators. Interpre- 
ters for deaf persons, ° and job development and placement specialists. 
Overall, the program trained over 4,150 professionals in FY 1983. 

I 

nationa;, iNsmuTE of handicapped besearch 

•A 

The National Institute of Handicapped Research (NIHR) provides leadership 
and support for a qomprdiensive research program focused upon the rehabilita- 
tion of handicapped individuals. 
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Planning for Rehabilitation 

V 



NIHR is fnandated' to develop and ijnp lament a long-range plan for rehabili- 
tation research with the participation of Federal private, sec tcft 
organizations. In June 1983 a conference of experts in rehabilitation v«s 
convened to reviese^ planning proposals. The. participants — 17 percent of tihera 
disabled — came from 29 States. The iqxJated long-range plan reisulting from 
this conference will be submitted to Congress in FY 1984. 

. ■ ' 

Coordination and Cooperation 

One of the fiiost inportant new mandates of the 1978 legislative amendraaits^ 
was tJ^e establishment of an Interagency Gonmittiee on Handicapped Research 
(ICHR) , vMch is responsible ' for promoting coordination and cooperation among 
33 Federal agencies identified as conducting rdiabilitation research. Twenty 
of these agencies are represented on the CoraitLttee. The director of NIHR is 
the chairman of the ICHR. Significant accomplishments of the ICHR In FY 1983 
were as follows: ^ . 



o A missicxi statement was prepared and accepted by the CDmnoittee. 

o Vforking subcoraitLttees were either brought into being or . 
under active consideration in the areas of deafness and 
hearing innpaimient, International activities, rehabilitia- 
„ ticn of handicapped children, vocational rehabilitation, 
rehabilitation technology, visual impairment, mental 
retardation and developmental disabilities , rehabilitation 
of aged handicapped individuals, disablement data, mental 
Illness, and medical rdiabilitation. 

o An' interagency agreement between NIHR and the President 's 
Committee on Enployment of the Handicapped (PCSO created 
a computer file on worksite accorarxxiation for use by business 
and industry throughout the United 3 tates. 

o An information collection, storage, and retrieval system of 
Federal rehabilitation research projects was established 
by the ICHR ak a tool to increase coordination of rehabilita- 
tion research and inprove guidance concerning future gpals 
. ancT trends of rdiabilitation research througfiout the -gDvemmenti 
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.\ . Program Operations 

During FY 1983, th^ tx)tal NIHR program budget was $31,560,000. These 
funds mre used for: (1) Research and Training Centers, ^15,162,684; 
(2) Rehabilitation Engineering Centers, $7,496,916; (3) Research and Demonstra- 
tion Projects, $3,976,594; (4) Research Utilization and Dissemination Projects, 
$2,789,548; ,and (5) $634,258 for other support and special activities. The 
program budget includes a $1 .5 million supplemental appropriation to establish 
two research and training centers — one for. pediatrics rehabilitation research 
and one for ^dicapped ^natives of the Pacific Basin. The supplemental- 
appropriation is availabl'e mtil expended; and die tro awards vd.ll be made in 
FY 1984. . . 

/ ■ ■ 

Research and Training Centers ■ , ^ . 

' During FY 1983, titie Research and Training Center Program funded research 
at 31 sites, each responsible for about 10 research, projects in title broad 
fields* of medical, psychosocial, and vocational aspects of tlie rehabilitation 
of handicapped individuals. Specific projects address mental retardation, 
attitudinal 'barriers, independent living, the elderly, mental illness, deaf- 
ness and hearing impairment,, blindness and low vision, arthritis, pulmonary 
and neuromuscular disease, brain traijna, and spinal cord injury. 

Nationwide, approximately 8,500 working professionals received training in 
the fields of vocational rehabilitation counseling, physical and occupational 
therapy, speech and hearing, social work, ' psycho lt)gy, physical medicfie, and y 
nursing. 



Five examples highlight recent research activity: 

o Researchers at tiie Tufts-New ftigland Medical Center in Boston 
are implementing an information management system in pediatric 
trauTia that will allow participating institutions to manage 
-the collection and use of relevant data cn an estimated 
1 ,000 children annually. 

o THe Pennsylvania ..College of Optometry in Hiiladelphia, developed 
and refined a comprehensive corrrouterized file of information 
on low vision as a basis for enhanced research aid improved 
service delivery practices. ^ 

o A Boston University project ^ich exanined the vocational 
" capabilities of individuals with psychiatric disabilities 
provided results which were put to use by the Social Security 
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Administration and Congress in their current efforts to • 
revise procedures for determining eligibility for Supplecnentary 
Security Income and. Social Security Disability Inccme benefits. 

9 ■ . ■ ■■ 

The Research and Training Center (RTC) at the University of 
Wisconsin-Stouti conducted studies aimed at improving 
knowledge and provision of services ,by conmunity ir^^abilitaticn 
facilities. 

A study published by the University of WLscionsin's RTC, a nati 
survey called "Manpower Needs In Rehabilitaticn Facilities : / 
1980-1990," indicates that a substantial demand will be placed 
on existing training programs to meet the 1985 call for new / 
personnel and an increasing need for personnel in 1990. 




Rehabilitation Engineering Centers 



During FY 1983, NIHR funded 18 Rehabilitation Eh^ineeVing Centers '(RECs) 
in the United States and abroad. Each center has about 1(A> projects directed 
to engineering applications in tlie fields of blindness, desifoi and manufacture 
of vgheelchairs , functional electrical stimulation, transpor&ion, functional- 
capacity, evaluation of devices, low back pain, prosthetics' .a^d orthotics, 
worksite modification, hearing aids, and carmunication devices ^r individuals 
who are nonvocal. Nationally and internationally, the RECs crainfec^ apprtocima- 
tely 2,000 professionals wDrking in the fields of rehabilitation 
physical and occupational therapy, speech and hearing, psychology, sodial^ 
work, . and orthopedic and physical medicine^. - . / 



Two examples highlight recent research results; 



The University of Tennessee REC, a consuner-or^Lented 
research and development, c^ter working to maet the 
iirmediate needs of deaf and hearing-impaired/ people , 
demonstrated tliat manufacturers and users alike can 
benefit 'from the objective evaluation of products. 



stowaway," A lightweight, comp>act wheelchair, vjqs - 
at the^iversity of Virginia for use on ccmner- 



TJie " 
designed 

cial airlines >Ln response to tiie "Acqess to the Skies 
Program" of Jfehabilitation International USA — a partner 
ship effort betwea\the air carriers and the airplane 
manufacturers which iias made much progress in the 
acconinodation of passengers witii ph3^ical disabilities. 
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Research and Demonstration:! Program , * ' 

1- 

The Institute investi^l^ problems of vocational rehabilitation; and other 
specific needs- of handlcafpli persons. The iNIHR funded 25 Research and Demon- 
stration (R&D) projects in 'FY 1983. Chgoing research activities included: 
the development of a bumff^habllitation model through stviJy of the recovery 
history of severely burned ' patients ; a project to assist families of disabled 
children in the development of coping and management skills tiirough the appli- 
cation of problem solving strategies to family treatment plans; the formation 
of intervention strategies for handicapped and at-risk nei*>oms vhile the 
babies are in tiie Intensive care nurseries; and devising research^strategies 
to assess the frequency and distribution of various disabilities amohg Black 
Anerlcans by age group and geographic location. 

Research Utilization and Dissemination Program 

Eleven Research. Utilization and Dissemination projects were funded during 
FY 1983. Accompllshnents Included: (1) development of a netvrork staff ed by 
citizen vo;;dnteers in rural communities, (2) provision by NIHR of a special 
Caribbean Basin Initiative (CBI) grant, and (3) support by IBM of tiie 
President's CBI progran — enabling the Partners Appropriate Technology for 
the Handicapped (P^) oomnittees and Partners of the Anericas to orient and « 
train staff of Itehabilitation Resource Centers ipw established in most ^ions 
of the Caribbean Basin. 



Fellowship Program 

FY 1983 marked the initial year- for the Mary k, Switzer Fellowship 
Program, culminating in 17 awards. . The Fellowship Program had twD major 
purposes: (1) to interest and encourage yovang investigators , including tiiose 
in advanced stages-t5f research training, and (2) 'ad a mldcareer award, to sup- 
port the pi^^uitof new problems, redirecting a fbearch concern, or to sun- 
marize _and-"5isolidate gains in rehabilitation research. 

International Programd[ 

The international rehabilitation research program within NIHR includes : 
the interchange of experts; the exchange of information; training and tech- 
nical assistance; and international research and demonstration projects. In 
^ 1983, the program was broadened to ipclude bilateral cooperative 
agreonents. Along with international activities conducted with directly 
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; appropriated funda, NIHR acMiils^era a grant progr«n &ind^ inder P.L. 83-480, 
i Special JFbrelgn CUrrenc}^ Programs. Four countries are still active In tMs 
progron — Burrna, Guinea, Ihdla, and Piklstan. J 

^ ■ \ 

NIHR Continued Its active support of the Interchange of CDCpetts program, 
providing International research fellowships to 25 scientists ac\d other 
experts from a nurte: ^f countries. A new thrust In the arfea bf bilateral 
agrf^ments between NIHR and ministries responsible for rehabilitation progr wa 
within other comtries has result^ in agrceiDents with India and with Hkypt to 
ptovide technical assistance and advisory services in die development of a 
national plan of action In each country. 



Special Activities 



On a basis of issue papers and consequent discussions, four state-of- die-art 
* ' conferences resisted in monographs on personal licensed v^iicles and automatcKl 
adaptive equipinait for severely handicapped individuals; the rdiabilitation 
^ needs of Hispanic persons ; the special rehabilitation needs of die learning 
disabled adult; and parents' roles in the rehabilitation of hsndicapped children. 
Each is Intended to serve die needs of parents, teachers, vocational rdiabili- 
tation counselors, consumers', and researchers as well as die advocacy aid pro- 
t fessional orgaijizatlQns active in diese areas. 
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OFFICE OF BILINSUAL EDUCATION m MINOROT lANGUAlSES AFFAIRS. 



Uie Office of Bilingual Education ^nd Minority Languages Affairs (OBEMA) 
administers programs , designed to iaprove tiie English- language ^lls of persons 
of liraitfid-English proficiency, to enable tiiem to participate effectively in 
classrooms ^ere English is the sole language of instxuction, and to etable . 
them to pursue occupations dn environments wiere English is the language nor- 
mally used. These objectives ate met througjti die award of discretionary 
grants and contracts to State and local governments , institutions of higher 
education, and pther eligible recipients to assist ~|hem in developing tlieir 
capacity and resources to provide special Instructional services t» persons 
defined as eligible mder the authorizing statutes, "v ' 



OBEICA adnrinisters bilingual, education programs and activities authorized 
under tiie Bilingual Education. Act , Htle VII of the Elemeritary and Secondary 
Education Act (ESEA) , as amended. Ihe Office awartis discretionary grants tp 
local education agencies for capacity-building and demonstration projects, to 
Institutioriis of higher education, and to other eligible recipients^ for 
training activities and other support- services, as well as contracts for 
research, evaluation, and dissemination activities. 

dBEMIA assists refugee diildren with funds appropriated inder the Refug66 
ActAf 1980, as amended.- It also administers funds made available mder the 
Refugee Education Assistance Act, as amended, to assist in the education of 
Cuban and Haitian aitrant diildren. Funds for tMs program are distributed by 
formula grants, based on nuni)ers of refugee' children enrolled in schools in 
each State. 

Bilingual \rocational programs are authorized , under tfhe Vocational 
Education Act, as amended. * These programs -provide students with occupational 
training and job-related English-language skills and sup po r t the training of 
bilingual \;ocational Instructors and the development Of curriculum .materials. 

In FY 1983, a total of $134 million was awarded under the Title VII 
programs. The major portion o&>this amount— $84 million— went to supi)ort 
capacity-building bilingual education projects in 555 local ecfbcation agencies 
at $76 million and 55 demonstrations at $8.5 million. Approximately $2.4 
million was awarded to Local ■ education agencies for desegpregation activities 
to meet the needs of language minority students. In support of these 
projects, OBEMIA also awarded $21.5 million for the professional development 
of Instructional staff and staff personnel, and for parental training;' $12.5 
million for research, evaluation, dissemination, and development of curriculum 
materials; $10 million for 16 multifunctional resource centers; and $3.9 
million for SEA technical assistance. Remaining grants and contracts under 
Title VII were awarded for direct or' indirect support of local education 
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OBEMA awarded $16.6 million tx> State education agencies to assist refugee 
children imder the Refugee Act of 19W^as amended, ^ million to assist 
Cuban and Haitian qatrants. 

OBE^ILA awarded approximately, $3.7 million in advance-funded FY 1982 funds 
for bilingual vocational .training, bilingual, -vrocational Instructor training, 
and bilingual -vocatiotmL instructional material^ ,cJevelopment projects vjhich 
became operational in 'the 1983-84 school year. ^ 

^ • „ if . . . 

■ ' ' Accomplishments . ^ 

Duri^ig FY 1983^; seven activities were ^significant in OBEMLA's operations* 
Proposed Amendments . ' ' , • " ' 

On March. 1 5 ^ .1 983 , the Department of Education transmitted to the Congress 
a bill entitled^ the '."Bilingual Education Improvements Act of 1983," to amend.; 
the Bilingual Education Act (Title VII , ESEA) and to iirprove services to ^ 
children of limited-English proficiency. The intent of t±ie proposed legisla- 
tion is to establish a ^broader range of instructional approaches eligible for 
support; to include approaches that do not require instruction in a child's 
native language, and to give local education agencies increased flexibility in 
designing effective programs for Lpmited-Englisk-pro'ficient children. 

The bill would strengthen the capacity-building enphasis of the current 
statute by establishing new limitations and criteria for Federal assistance. 
It would also target assistance on projects serving mmited-English-proficient 
children whose usual language is- not English and who pave, the greatest imme- 
diate need_ fox assistance. Jw^' ' 

By broadening the range of eligible activities "and revising the current 
f omnia to make npre funds available, the bill would' Strengthen the role of * 
State education^ agencies in improving bilingual educaHigji programs in their 
States. ' 

The bill would also add to tjie curr^t statutory authority funding for 
vocational projects for out-of -school youth and adults of limited-English ' 
proficiency. These projects are presently authorized under the Vocational 
Education Act, but administered by OBEMLA mder the Bilingual Education 
appropriation. The proposed change would make the statutory authority con- 
sistent with current administrative and budgetary arrangements. 

The House Conmittee on Education and Labor held hearings on the bill In 
Jun6. The bill was still under its conSti^er^tion at the close- of the first - 
session of the 98th Congress'^ ' - " 



Itaproving Program Effectiveness V . 

OBEMLA consolidated tiiree types of support service projects wLth ' 
overlapping service areas Into a single network of nultifunctional resource 
centers serving tlve entirje Nation. The new network of 16 centers received 
$10 million in FY 1983 to provide inservice training and technical assistance 
to Improve prograii management, evaluation, and materials development in local 
and State education agencies. . , . , 

, the Bilingual Education Fellowship Program Cre^^it Management System, 
inplemented in FY 1982, continued to track 450 Title VII' fellowship recipients 
to determine coopliance with tiie woWc/pay-back legislative requirement. 



Extending Services to Language Groups and lEAs 

OBEMIA funded approximately 250 new and 305 ccsitlnulng bilingual education 
basic projects.- Stxty-five of tiie new projects were at local education agencies 
that had neve^ been served. The program also funded projects in several * 
States which had not received any Title VII funding prior to FY 1983 or wLthln 
the past 3 years. These States were North Dakota with seven projects, 
Mississippi with two projects, South Carolina with one project, Missouri with 
one project, Arkansas with one project, Nebraska with one project, the Virgin 
Islands wid^one project, and American Samoa with one project. It is esti- 
mated diat the projects funded in FY 1983 are serving approximately 170,000 
limited-English-proficient students representing 92 different language groups 
in elementary and secondary school classrooms. 

OBEMLA Reorganization / 

In 'drdfer to better utilize staff resources for efficient program adminis- 
tration and tiiorough technical assistance in field* operations and policy 
interpretation, OBEMLA programs were reorganized into a Divtsioh National 
Prograns and a Division of State and Local Programs. Administrative opera- 
^ tions for management, planning, polic^v, and budget control were placed in the 
'office, of the Director. The reductionXjn the level. of overhead needed to 
maintain the Office and the elimination of. duplicate efforts in daily adminis- 
trative tasks have increased staff sesources available for program administration. 



Broadening Coranunication with Fmd Practitioners 

During FY 1983, OBEJILA continued its concerted efforts to expand 
coranunications wLth various groups, localities, organizations, and individuals 
that previously had not been closely involved with OBEMLA programs and policies 




or had not had direct ccxnmunications with OBEMLA. In addition, Individuals 
representing P&cific Is^ders, Ifetive Anericfis, and State educaticxi agencies 
attended Office meetings to advise on special needs and new directions in 
program activities that affect tiieir interests. Three management-oriented 
research studies to investigate these special areas of need were b^un In BY 
1983. The 1-year studies represented an investment of more than a naif 
million dollars! 



"Improving Tednical Assistance 

In FY 1983, OBEMLA sponsored a number of conferences to help local arid 
State education agencies to lnpnDve program operations. The Office also held 
workshops for Title VII fellowship recipients, bilingual vocationSal training 
and bilingual vocational instructors , training grantees , State refugee educa- 
tion coordinators, :and for Native Anerican, Pacific Islander, and 'Alaskan 
Native representatives from logal schools, institutions of higher education, 
and research and evaluatro fields. 

In F? 1983, tjie National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education (NCBE) 
responded to 51,819 requests for Information, 45 pfercent of then frcm local 
school jpersomel. The Clearinghouse ptovided information to 55 language \ 
groups and to professioi^ials interested in different aspects of Ehglish as- a 
second language. IJQBE's Pbrum newsletter was mailed to 147,870 i-eaders. 
Clearinghouse staff provided training in computer searching of information 
resources to Title VII Service Centers, State education agencies, and 
Department of Education personnel* 



Escpanding Research and Information Base 



OB^HA funded a'nunber of research stutfies through Part C of . the ' Bilingual 
'Education Act,. The studies were designed to determine the need for bilingual 
education, -to improve services to students with limited-Ehglish proficiency, 
and td: improve Title VII program management. The studies respond to the 
congressional rrandates included in the 1978 amendments to Title VII. The 
appropriation for Part C studies was $5.28 million in FY 1983. Three studies^ 
were continued and thirteen nfew stuclies were funded. 

tt ■ , 

T^jo major studies were completed in FY 1983: ( 

o The '^Evaluation of tlie Classrooiv* Instruction Component 
of Title VII Bilingual Education Programs" study was a 
program- level investigation. Its ^main objectives vere ^ 
to describe the extent to which projects were implemented 



and tlie Ijnplicatior^ viiich these activities had for meeting 
project goals and -objectives. Projects vjer^ categorized , 
according to die extent that BigliJh and/or the student's 
native language was used for instructional purposes.' 

o The "Teachers Language Skills Survey" (TLSS) study is a 
descriptive Investigation of the skills which bilingual 
educatico and other program teachers have. Its primary 
objective VBs to survey the skills, training, and avail- 
ability of teachers ifervlng limited-Ehglish proficient 
(LEP) chi^ldrei. The study findings update similar facts 
reported in the -1976 TLBS reports and reveal significant 
teacher supply trends. . / 



The Department responded to anpther congresisional mandate and funded a 
5-year longitudinal impact study of services to language minority, 
limited-Ehglish-proficient students. In. addition, the Part C Research 
Coordinating Committee began plamipg its FY 1984 agenda of studies. The . / 
agenda responds to the Secretary's ptiblished goals and objectives for die 
■Department. v->-'' 

Other contracts were awarded for the development and improvement of 
materials, 'Aediods, and instructional techniques. During Fi 1983, Jiarez and. 
Associates of Ids Aigeles received a contract to prepare a report identifying 
successful strategies used in the six cmxently funded bilingual vocational 
instructor training projects. , 

Executive Resource Associates of Virginia received a contract award to 
pXan, organize, and deliver tvgo training sessions for job-rrelated-ESL and 
vocational • skill instructors who are currently employed in federally funded 
bilingual vocational training projects. The -purpose of tiiese training 
sessions is to familiarize participants with die use of the handbook entitled 
"Impr©virig Techniques in Teaching Ehglish for the Job" and to develop planning 
materials using die computerized text analysis of bilingual vocational?^ 
training textbooks conpleted dieprevious fiscal year. 

During FY 1983, Mixand^ an^l^Jciates of/Maryland completed a study to 
identify occupations in which, a-^oirelgh language is an asset. A resulting 
monograph provides information requirements for entry into 15 occupat:\.ons , 
the skills' needed, options for advancement,: backgroupd knowledge, and 
experience essential for obtaining^ employment.- . . 

Finally, RLrschner Associates, Inc, of Wkshington, D.C. ,. complied a 
sttxJy to ascertain successful strategies being used by federally funded 
bilingual training projects in securing, services that support recruitnrjent , job 
placement, and related ancillary activities in bilingual -vrocational programs 
„so that project staff can secure needed services for trainers at no cost from 
outside agencies, organizatiqns , and others to supplement Federal assistance 
provided Older vocational tt^ining programs. ^ - 

; 



The NACBE 



The National Advisory Cbmcil cn Bilingual Education (NACBE) conducted 
five public heia^ings during FY 1983. ^e focus of die heatings^ on issues 
that dealt with ip|cial populations, such as Native Americans, refugees, 
bilingual rural populfitions, and bilingual migrant populations. The NACBE 
also conducted a public „fonin entitled •The Language and Cultural Training 
Needs of U.S. Business -- Domestic and International Relations." The pro- 
ceedings ^jere disseminated to ramerous public interest and business groups. 



Conclusion • 

The results of OBEMIA's reorganization, includii^^ts Bilingual' Education 
Managarient Information System (m^S) and die Part C research -activities, will 
place the Office in a" sound- position to monitor its programs . effectively. 



1 
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OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL AND- ADUUT EDUCATION 



Through its msmy ptograms, services, and aGtiv:l.ties , tlie Office of 
Vocational and Adult Education (OVAE) assists the States in preparing persons 
of all ages, in all coonunities , for both paid and unpaid enployment , and In 
providing adults with basic ;dcills. While offering programs tiidt also esqf^ia- 
size equal educational opportunity an^ sex equity, vocational education has 
the primary goal of increasing tJie enployability and productivity of individuals, 
thereby contributing to tfie Nation' is economic well-being. Adult education 
^>rovides adults with basic skills and enables tliera to obtain a high school 
diploma or its equivalent. * 

OVAE's goals and priorities derive from tw sources; legislation, 
together with governing regulations, and policies of tiie Adodiiistration, with 
special enphasis on the Secretary of Education's Departmental gpals. Those 
deriving firora die first source are of two types: (1) mandated, ongoing admlhis- 
trative responsibilities and (2) dis^rretionary ^tivities that promote 
program inprovement , respond to national needs, and provide the national 
leadership for these purposes. With regard tx> those deriving from the second 
source,' OVAE supports all of the Secretary's goals but puts particular eo^jha- 
sis ipon tiie following: Adiieving Excellence in Education, Improving 
Department Policy Msaiagement and Administration, Promoting Federalism, and 
Strengthening Edixcation and Work. - ' 

#■ 

since there are considerable similarities among these four Dtoartraental 
goals and the discretionary parts of the two Acts that OVAE administers , these , 
are coninined as Part I of "tiiis dxapter. Part II summarizes OVAE's activities 
in performing its legislatively mandated functions. 

Part I ~ Goals and Discretionary Activities 

* * 

- » / 

Fiscal Restraint and Increased Productivity 



Through, k reorganization early in fiscal year 1983, C^AE streamlined its 
operations If restructuring itself along functional lines. Duplication of 
services wa4 eliminated, clericial and" secretarial resources were realigned to 
match the newly projected workload, and technical expertise was concentrated 
^or maxiraum productivity.' This workload, somev^t heavier in some areas than 
it was 2 years ago, is now handled by 20 percent fewer staff 'menbers . In 
addition, OVAE now operates on only half tiie nonsalary management hidget it 
had 2 years ago. 

Also during 1983, OVAE completed plans to increase future productivity by 
acquiring and making optimal- use of a variety of automated equipment 
throughout the Office. Installation is esqjected in early J 984. 
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Reauthorizatioii of tiie Vocational and Adult Education Acts 




The Onnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 extended both tlie Vocational 
Education Act and me Adult Education Act to Septenijer 30, 1984. In April 
1983, the Admtniatration submitted to Congress, for the second dine, a bill 
that would consolidate these two Acts into a sinplif ied grant Co |the States 
with a small setaside for national programs In areas of particular natimal 
Interest. The Secretary testified in favor of this Tneasure before both House 
' and Senate conmittees, and Congressional deliberations are expected to extend \ ^ 
through nuch of FY 1984. During the latter half of FY 1983, OVAE worked closely 
with associations sponsoring alternative legislation In order to. identify 
cotnnonalities and to obtain greater support for the Administration's 
proposals. This effort will be intensified during FY 1984. 
. ■ , 

Deregulatlort" . ' • 

Because of the expected imminent reauthorization of both the Vocational 
and the Adult Education Acts, the Department decided to suspend its comprdien- 
sive' efforts to deregulate these Acts and, instead, to address the same issues 
in its -consoli-dation bill. Upon reauthorization of the two Acts, OVAE will 
collaborate with other departmental units in developing ralninum, nonintrusive 
regulations that would provide States and localities with positive assistance 
in implemejiting the new legislation. V 

, Closer Collaboration with Business' and Industry 

•■'l^''^'^-n)uring FY 1983, one of the key elements in OVAE's efforts to strengthen 
* education and work was the promption, by meaps of several task forces, of 
closer ties with tiie private sector. In addition, the Assistant Secretary 
began work with the Special Assistant to the President ^for Private Sector 
Initiatives to identify innovative mechanisms for collaboration in vocational 
education in both program planning and inplementation. This effort is 

expected to produce joint projects during 1984. 

, Ik * ' 

National Task Force Initiatives - - 

OVAE's primary vehicles for responding to national needs in vocational and 
adult education have been its task forces , four of vhich were active during FY 
1983. 
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. Private Sec tc?r Task Force . ~ TMs group served' tlie others by providing 
organized lists of business and industry leaders willing to \rolunteer dieir 
efforts In varl^jus areas of riational need. During titie latter half of FY 1983, 
the group was also occupied in developing a plan for using the tens of 
thousands of Vocational Instructional Program Advisory Conmittees (including 
an estimated 350,000 private-sector representatives) as instruments for under- 
taking new and nore productive public-private joint enterprise. The first 
result of this planning will be a national project during FY 1984 to identify 
successful collaborations of tiiis typei, followed by a national conference to 
publicize and adapt these innovations, and a raajpr dissemination canpaign to 
help States and localities institut:e them. 

Task Force on Defense Preparedness and Vocational and Adult Education .— * 
In its continuing efforts to encourage maximini use of vocational and adult 
education programs in answering both military and civilian needs for dcilled 
workers , tliis task force conducted a joint national seminar (with tiie 
Department of Defense) which presented 19 projects tiiat were already per- * 
forming such training functions. Subsequently, it prepared and distributed 
(1) a national network directory of Federal experts to assist prospective 
user^ in establishing new programs and (2) comprehoisive seminar proceedings , 
including an annotate bibliography of program and planning materials. 
Throughout the year, it also continued to present monthly seminars on various 
topics related to training for defense. The seminars were open to all con- 
demed government and private-sector persons. During" FY 1984, tiie Task Force 
will support tdie DOD-ED Joint Committee on Training and Education for National 
Security, establish a tmtional network of State defense preparedness coor- 
dinators for vocational' and adult education, inplement ^ monitor two special 
projects researching and producing guidelines and qther materials for State 
and local use, and expand i.ts monthly seminar program. 

Task Force qn Entrepreneurship Education . — The Assistant Secretary 
chairs- the Management Development and Technical Assistance CcnErl||toe of the 
Federal Interagency Council on- Minority Business Enterprise. staff 
functions it undertook for the Assistant Secretary, tlie task foUe prepared a 
paper covering 10 years of departmental and vocational ecfucation -entrepre- 
neurship initiatives at thie Federal level* In acidition, it developed and 
carried cut plans for a S-dajr national conference on entrepraieurship educa- 
tion for minorities. During FY 1984 it plans to expand it;s linkages with 
other Federal agencies concerned witii entrepreneurship education and to use 
national resources in wcaticnal education (such as the National Center for 
Research in Vocational Hducaticn at tiie Ohio State Iftiiversity) to augpient 
technical assistance to thie States in th^r entrepreneurship activities. 

High Technology Task Force . — Uiis newest, of OVAE'S task forces began 
preliminary planning late in FY 1983. Its goal is to accelerate the Integra- 
tion of high technology advances by t±e vocations,! education enterprise, pri- ' 
marily by tapping*- (iie resources of the priva|te sector. Its'fy 1984 objectives 




include establishing cooperative arrangements with other Federal agencies con- 
cerned with high technology (e.g., tiie National Bureau of Standards), iden- 
tifying financial and other resources available to vocational education 
prograns in high tedmology, and assuming OVAE oversight responsibility fo^ 
all Research, Development, and Dissemination (RD&D) contracts in this area. 



Increasing Program Quality and Technical Scope 

One of OVAE*s highest priorities continues to be die conduct of- a compre- 
hensive and nultifaceted ^fort tg promote excellence in \rocational and adult 
education, primarily through projects administered by its Division of 
Innovation and Development. A few highlights of this FY 1983 effort are, as 

follows: " 1 . 

. • . • • . , 

NAS Study. . ~ A major policy study was completed by the National Academy 
of Sciences , resulting in Ae publication Education for ToDorrow's Jobs . This . 
study performs a similar role in vocational education to that performed for 
general, education by the Secretary's National Conmission on Excellence in 
Education. Regional conferences and other activities aimed at inplementation 
jare expected to be prominent features of OVAE's calendar during FY 1984. 

Secretary's Awards for Excellence . ~ As in the past year, national and 
regional experts chose one vocational education program, in each of the lOi 
regions to receive an award. A major effort vras made to publicize these I 
prograns nationally, botii as- guides to tiie development of replications and as 
an incentive to initiate tliem. The award program will continue Ih FY^ 1984. .. 

Program Improvement Systems . — Accotqplishments included negotiating a^new 
5-year contract for the National Center for Research in Vocational EducatidJti 
(NCRVE) ; awarding new contracts for two curriculum coordination centers and 
renewals for four others (the six centers estimated saving the States $4 
milli<in in duplicative costs during 1983, as well as aiding in the installa- 
tion of 500 new curriculuras in public institutions during tiiis period); and 
providing national leadership to 57 State Res^ch CodrHlnating Units. IXirtng 
FY 1984, eqphasis will be' on continued close raonitorijig of NCRVE, changing 
-.parts of the Curriculum Coordination Centers^ network, and explo^Jig more cost- 
effective means for . providing national leadership in RD&D acti^^iies (such as 
teleconferences and electronic mail). . 

National Proj ects . — A^conplishments included developing four major sets 
of products for inproving apprenticeship instruction; performing a study cn 
women's eqployment; developing a paraprofessional home- family health trdining 
program for rural areas; beginning the definition of job competencies of fobotics 
technicians ; collaborating wi^, the Department of Coranerce in entpreprenevnrshlp 
education through a project that will feature volmteer, private-sector 
sponsors for entrepreneurship training at 20 sites throughout the Nation 
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during 1984 redeveloping coiqpetency measures and tests for 17 occupations, 
five companion teacher training nodules; and developing and installing 20 spe- 
cial \rocational guidance programs that feature linkages between the connunity, 
the private sector, and school guidance ^tivities. During FY 1984, major new 
projects are expected to assist State and local educators in developing stan- 
dards of excellence for Trade and Industrial and Business Education. 

Rural Education Initiative . — This activity, a statutory responsibility 
of the Assistant Secretary, incliided research on legislation, regulations, and 
available information for rural education; preparation^of a Departmental 
policy declaration in siq>port of rural education:; desigi of a conprdiensive 
survey of rural education activities to be mdertaken-in FY 1984 by tiie 
Federal Interagency Committee oti Education; and^^pointment of a national • 
planning conmittee for the propos^ci 1984 Department of Education National 
Rural Education Conference. During 1984, activities will include the' conduct 
of this conference and the developradrit of a national network, an OVAE inini- 
clearinghouse of information*: and a conprdiensive technical assistance plan. 

Corrections Program . — Acconplishments included the following: develop- ■ 
ment of an interagency agreement between OVAE and the National Institute of ^ . 
Corrections (NIC); which transferred $100; 000 from NIC to OVAE to Improve ' 
vocational and adiilt education in correctional institutions; preparation of a 
Departmental Policy Statement on Correctional Education; compilation and 
.dissemination of a correctional education resouirce guide; and continuation of 
the book and learning resource distribution program , to support the education 
and rehabilitation of inmates and dieir families. In addition to the expan- 
sion of its workshop program and greater contacts with other Federal agencies, 
this program's 1984 objectives will include the establishmait of an intra- 
departraental coordinating coimrLttee, development of a ' contract for ^ -study of 
vocational and related adult education programs in*correctional settings, and 
the beginning of a discretionary grant program to beciorae operational, if funds 
are available i late in ,1984 or in eatly 1985. \ 

Indian Program . — Acconplishments included reviewing continuation appli- 
cations and approving 22 projects for operation during FY 1984; onsite mani- 
torlng of 26 existing projects, and technical assistance for strengthening 
these programs; and monthly telqjhone conferences with field directors c£ all 
projects. Also, tiie Bureau of Indian Affairs /OVAE Coordinating Comndttee met 
frequently and the annual project directors* workshop was ccnducted (during 
October 1982). Objectives for 1984 include a heighfened aiphasis on aligning 
training with job openings and placement, providing increased staff ajpport to 
the BIA/OVAE Coordinating Conmittee, and the inplementation of a plan to 
alternate annual workshops between Washington, D.C. , and a field location. 
The- first of these ia to^ be held at Shawnee, Oklahoma, in January 1 984 and , . 
will focus on technical assistance, leadership development, and informatiS;>n 
exchange. ^ « r 
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Appalachian Reglobai •Coc^fsion (MCV R^atf '» — Oi the Federal level, 
this special progran is fi»ded .excli^ively tijr funds from the. ARC, ...althdjjgK 
administered for vocationai .eduoatii^n pur|X)ses by CWAE, staff .^ .Accomplishnents 
Included: funding 28 new ptoiects in 12 States with $2.53,ifiillipn in ARC 
funds and $2.65 raillidn^^ State and local fijftds and recovering $2>5 railliai 
from old accounts for; us#lft current programs>/ Since tMs pr'ogran) is expected 
to be terminated Septeniber 30, 1984, WAE's ARC program staff will be remiired 
to close out 500 projects tJiat have been completed , In. addition, it wtlf be 
processing and funding an estiinat^ 38 new or cqntinuittg p^j^ts involving,^ 
$3.5 million for vocational trainir^ and $800,000 'for basic skilla education. 

-,*(,■; ' . ■■ ■• ■ . . • 

■ • I .■ ' I- . 1 = 

The President's Adult Literacy IhitiativeV ,. . -■ 

National att^tion focused on the ills of illiteracy in -FY 1983..' Tofward ' , 
tile end of the ^/e^,- President Reagan announced a Nationwide Adult: Literacy ^ 
Initiative to promote functional literacy for the' entire adult population. 
OVAE collaborated with other Departmental, ocxnponents In conceptualizing and 
planning this undertaking. The Initiative will rely heavily on cooperative 
effort^, among all •*gotiernTiettt levels and the private and other voluntary 
sectors. Early in 1984i CVAE will review various literacy efforts that may be 
disseminated^ exenrapl^^, or innQi^tiv^:^^p^^ 

* .*■■- ■* '.. : . ' *i •■ * 

i- ' f ' ■■ ' " .'■ I, ■ ■ 
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"v Part II — Legislatively^ Msmdated Activities 
Administration of Vocational Education 



In FY 1983, an estimated 16 million students nationwide l^efited frcxn 
Federal funding of vocational education. .It>re than $634 nillicn in Federal 
funds were appropriated in fiscal year 1982 for use in school year 1982-1983; 
however, State and local funding for vocational education continued to exceed 
Federal outlays by -a national ratio of ^proximately 9 to 1. IXtring 1983, 
OVAE's Division of Vocational Education Services (DVES) performed functions in 
the following 'ar^: • . 

Technical Assistance . ~ tVES provided specific administrative assistance 
through onsite visits to 20 States, dbnducted -two management evaluation 
reviews in combination with State self -assessment and ocmpriehensive 
self-evaluation, and assisted tdie National Occupational Information 
Coordinating Ccmnittee and, l±ie National Center. for Baucatim Statistics in 
offering six regional worlihops to assist States "in the ijse of the Vocatixsnal 
Preparation and Occupations handbook, a new taxonomy for ^use in^ planning and 
reporting vocatidnal education. programs. . ^ 
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Advisory Services , — DVlS staf^ served as advisors to tiine national stu- 
dent organizations, attending board meetings and participating in annual 
leadership conferences. The staff provided national leadership and advisory • 
services to State Vocational Education Agencies in all A^)cational program 
areas, as well as services for tiie disadvantaged, handicapped, and sex eqxjity 
priori, ties. ^ 

Audits . — DV^ analyzed nine final audit reports during FY 1983. As die 
fiscal year closed, two of these final audits were resolved, one was in final 
draft form awaiting General Counsel clearance before issuance, and two jothers 
dealt with findings for Oiich OVAE was not the "Primary Action Official." The 
HDst conraon audit findings included the lack of proper time-distribution 
records for salaries chargeable to raDre tlian one grant program, the lack of 
proper ii^temal audits and reviews to deterndiie State and local maintenance of 
effort, and other general recordkeeping and jaccounting deficiencies. 

Grants Awarded . — As FY 1983 closed, DVES had reviewed applications and 
awarded new annual grants to 34 States and 47 State Advisory Councils for 
Vocational Education during t±ie last 3 months of the year. 

/ « * 

m 

Sex Equity .. ~ DVES-3\:q)ported State efforts to encourage, enrollments in 
nontraditional vocational courses increased enrollment of v^omen in 
Agriculture, Technical, and Trade and Industrial \xx:ational education, - and 
enrollment of men in Health Occupations , Home Economics , and Business 
Education prograns. A national conference was hield for State Vocational 
Education Sex Equity Coordinators, with eqphasis on sex equity as a factor in 
the revitalization of tiie Nation's economy. Also during 1983, a sex equity 
research project .was underway, in conjunction with tlie Department of Labor and 
the Carnegie Corporation, addressing the occupational problems of vraaien. 

Special Needs Populations . — During FY 1983, DVES,^ in conjunction with 
other OVAE units , continued Co encourage the States to 'provide vocational edu- 
cation to disadvantaged and handicapped students in tiie least restrictive 
environment. The most recent available data indicated tiiat the States were 
continuing to expand and iqprove support services available to disadvantaged 
and handicapped students and tiiat 70 "percent of all handicapped "students 
enrolled in vocational education were in mainstream programs. 

Administration of Adult Education 



The State-administered adult education program is a cooperative effort - 
• bepween the 57 States and Insular Areas and the Federal government, ttiring FY 
19S3, States/were assisted by $86.4 million in Federal funds undei; the Advdt 
Education Act. ^le the Act requires a 10 percent match 'from State and local 
funds, tlie cooibined contribution was estimated at 50 percent. More tiian two 
million educationally disadvantaged adults participated ' in basic and secondary 
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educatic>n progranos during FY 1983; the program •s continued enmhasis was on 
basic education. Prcjviders of adult education services included local educa- 
tion agencie8> comnLinity colleges, vocational-technical institutions, and 
other pii>ltc and ihrivatie ndh 

OVAE's Division of Alult Education Services (DAES) , in addition to its msjor 
role In plannins the President's Adult Literacy Initiative, performed ftmc- 
ticns in the following areas: 

Technical Assistance ^ — r Building State and local capacities to administer, 
support, and enhance the eiccellenfce and qualit^y of adult education continued 
as a major DAES foCus during ^FY 1983. Accomplishments relating to this focus 
included: expanding networks in stqpport of competency-based adult education, 
adult secondary education, Ehglish as'a second language, education for adults 
with disabilities, and defense preparedness-related adult education; assisting 
5tate adult education programs in developing strategies' for adopting connunity 
education pr^ocesses; developing a Jbb Training Partnership Act Planning Guide 
for use by State adult education officials; disseminating model basic skills 
programs having linkages with other agencies or resources .including those in 
the private sector ; and developing a handbook of learning resources for 
disabled adults. ^ . ^ 

special Projects and Teacher Trainiiig . ~ Each State Is required to spend 
at least 10 percent of Its ^location frorn the Adult iBducation Act on special . 
experimental daixxistration prp|ects and teacher training, projects, and to" 
establish -Its pvgn, §tatewlde jiriori^ies and criteria*' for administering these 
projects* During F*y 1983, categories receiving special attention by the 
States aftd supported by DAES included adult basic education, adult -performance 
level/ life skills, staff development, tutoring, ^4 uses of technology. 
Results froiti these projects have identified pirccnisin^ practices and innovative 
methods for the teaching of , aid learning by, adults. 



OFFICE OF POSTSEGCNDARY EDUC/VnOl 
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The Office of Postsecondary Bhication (OFE) ig involved in a broad 
speemm of Federal support for various postsecondary education activities : 
Federal student financial assistance, institutional development student 
services, housing and facilities, veterans' affairs, coQperatiye education, 
international education, graduate education, andT new liinovationS'Scelated to 
the improvenent of postsecondary*. education. In addition, OPE houses, the Vhite 
House Initiative on Historically Black ODlleges and Universities ,, a , ' 
government-wide program ejStablished by Executive Otder. . - 

In FY 1983, as in 1982, six goals reflected DPE's mission: 

o efficient program- management; ^ \ 

o deregulation of postsecondary education programs; . 

'o assistance to historically Black colleges and 'universities; 

cf access to equal educational 'opportunities; 

o enhancement of theMation's role in international 
education; and 

o support for innovative teaching methods and practices^. 

Policy Initiatives \ 
Reauthorization of the Higher Education Act of 1 965 

\ 

MDst of the programs administered by the Office of Postsecondary Education 
are ^thorized irjder tiie Higher Education Act (HEA) qf 1965. The Act is being 
proposed for reauthorization in 1984. , 

The reauthorization process provides an opportunity to make those changes- 
in and additions to the statute v*iich most effecti^ly serve the 
country's postsecondary needs. OPE has been the lead program office for this 
activity. In the sumnaer of 19^3, a series of hearings were held throughout 
country in order to obtal^ .comnients and suggestions from the public or how 
^^wenents can be made in mi& legislation. These conments and suggestions 
will aid in the development of the legislative package \Mch the Department 
will submit to the Congress for consideration. . . 
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^ Executive Order 12320: Assistance to Historically Black Colleges ' 

. " and Universities (HBCUs) 

■•.■^ ■ 

The VJhite House Initiative (rffice is rfesponsibfe for die ^oordinatioA of 
a jgpveminent-wide effort to maintain and increase sqpport for^tlifi Nation's 
HBCUs. Through tiie office's Annual Plan and its Annual Perfornance Report, 
27 Federal agencies were ncni tared to ensur6 oonpliance with the Executive 
Order. 'These efforts vrere successful. 

o In the FY 1983 Annual Plan, Fedearal agencies projected ' 
. - that .support for these institutidbs wLll increase from 

• . the $564,458,319 reported in FY 4982 to $629,277,458, 

an increase of $64.8 niillion or 11.5 percent. _ ■ 

.0. J agencies .respcdded .tp .th^^ needs'pf many 

of the HBGUs by jgiving them . teclinicai assistance 
» througji special workshops and cxitreach efforts designed 

^ to provide information about available programs. ' 



Septeidber 26, 1983, was designated, |is Hij^torically Black Colleg^ and . 
University Day by Senate Joint Resolution -85* . ° • 

T6' oonmejiDrate this special day,- presicfeiits of HBCUs were invited „to 
Washington to' participate in a series of workshops and panel discussions on a 
variety of issues of great concern to them. . The events were capped by an 
evening at the White House. During tile evening. President .Reagan Si^ed new 
legislation establishing a special endowment program as part, of Title III of 
HEA. This legislation gives HBCUs- arvi other <olleges an opportunity to develop 
endowments through Federal grants matched by pri-^te 'fundraislhg, activities." 

International ^Education • , . - - 

The primary mission of tiie Department's Office ofj^^rn^'tional Education 
Pro-ams is to develop and sustain the cortpetence of ol^-lnstittitions and 
individuals in foreign language and area-studi^ , particularly In' tiie "hard," 

•unconiponly taught languages. This raissidq wa^ accoupli^hed'''primarily throu^ 
the award of grants to 91 university language" and arjsa centers" artd more tii^an 
700 fellowships under Title VI of the Higher'. Education Act. Smaller prog^ariis 
ilj undergraduate language and area studies and research in related disciplines 

"Supplemented the bdsic centers and fellowships prqgraffi. 



C ' • ' • • - ■ 
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FatbirigbLt fellowships in language and toea studies conplemented the 
doDtedtic* language and area cesiters and fellowships, and allowed advanced and^ 
intensive study abroad. Nearly 140 such fellowships were. awarded along with 7\ 
32 Fulbright Group Projects Abroad awards. In accordance with tlie 
Departnent's deregulation coranitment, a new, sijiplified final regulation \3aa 
published for the program. • . ^ . 

' The Department also administers the Teacher Exchange program for. tiie U.S. 
Information Agency. Primarily directed toward, secondary sphool teachers and 
.assistant professors, tMs program expedited the exchange of more than 200 
teachers, mostly ^Lth Western European comtri-es. In' addition, a new program 
/" wi^ Uberia was inaugurated. ■ ' ^ ^ 

' The Of f ice- of International Education Programs continued to . administer _d 
• • nunfcer of bilateral agreenents, such as those with the People's Republic of 
. ctiii& ^ m '^^ wervie&Laf . 

African hi^r education to more than 1 ,tOO foreign educators visiting tlie 
.United States . * 

The National Advisory Board on Inter national Edu cation met for the first , 
time in FY 1982 and twice in FY 1983. m respoi;\se to a request fr,om t^ie 
sKetary, they conducted a study of "Critical N^ irflntemat^l 
Education," and have forwarded reconmendations/to tlie* Secretary for con- 
sideration during tii^ Higher Education Act feafithorization^ process. 

A new Business and International Education program was activated in FY 
; ^ 1983 by Ae Congress to encourage education and training in language and area 
(a skills pertinent to international business and the U.S. econcodc position. 

twenty-four Hatching grants totaling $1 milliqn we awarded to institutions 
of higher education. These institutions will work in active partnership 
with private sector businesses and trade drganizations to conduct programs 
emphasizing export education. 

, * ♦ . ^ ' ■ ■. 

Accreditation. " . ' V ' ' ^ ^ 

'• In FY 1983 thd" OPE universe of post secondary, educational institutions in 
the United States "eligible for^ Federal funds included 3,252 collegiate degre- 
' . granting institutions and 5.749 hon-^iegree-granting occupational schools. 
" •' ' ■ , ■ ■ ' . " ' ■' 

There are 77 accrediting agencies recognized by the Secretary. In 
addition, 10 State agencies and 10 State xursmg education agencies were 
' recognized, by the Secretary a? reliable authorities, regarding Che quality of 

postsecondary institutions and programs. Of the 10 State agencies, 2 were 
• recognizee! for the first tiine in FY 1983-Delaware and Puerto Rico. 
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Program Initiatives 



Office of Student Financial Assistance ((QSFA) 



Collection of defaulted student loans 
the^Office of Student Financial Assistance^ 
million in defaurted* loans were- collected; - 




tinued to be a major activity of 
During t{ 1983 more than $74 ' * 



Lso in FY 1983 new effor;ts to -increase collections vrere Initiated, 
including' tlie retention of credit bureaus, to aid in^ locating borrowers in _ 
default and act^as a default deterrait. A major new oollection initiative was 
launched to identify defaulting Federal eniiployees. Through a oonpiter .tape 
match, 46,000 such enpl^yees'vere identified, at>d each vas contacted to obl:;ain 
repa>Tnent.. New legis;latipn autjTorizes._die.Pepart3rt^ wages 
by 1 5 percent each pay period if an gnployee cbes not repay his obligation 
voluntarily. , " 

T^te Office of Student Financial As sis tanceA continued a special initiative 

-on-audi^ ^e s olut i on vhich began in Fy 1 982 , wH d n a s tgnific a nt 1)a c kl6g. o f 

outstantfftig audits vas eliminated. In F? 1983^ 1 ,642 audits were resolved. 
^Itore important is' the fact that, duringr the last 6 months of F£ 1983, OSFA had 
no aixiits more than 6 months old, thus meeting <Sonditions set forth in OtB 
Circular A-50, \Mch instructs agencies to resolve audit reports within 6- 
*moqths o^ Issuance. . . ' 



Recov^y of taxpayer funds ^s made as follows: 



As a' result of the audits which were resolved, 
$19.8 million was identified for recovery ) an ' ^ 
increase of $3.8 million over t±ie F? 1982 figure? 

Pttom, October 1 , 1982, thrdugh August • 30, 1983, 
609 Institutional program reviews were conducfted 
with an estimated yl^ld of $4,470", 107 in liability 
diie.to die Federal gbvernnient. In additioq, 724 
lender. reviews were conducted, ^yielding an estimated' 
liability of $6,032,975. 



/ 



In September 1983, a suppleniental allocation of more, than* $20 millicti was 
authorized for the campus-based student financiai aid programs. The additional 
funds 'were, a laasult of an annual deobllgation of unused ^ds and v«re for use 
in the 1983-84 acadonic year. These funds were divided anong the National 
Direct Student LDan (NDSL) , College Wbrk Study (GWS) , and Supplemental ■ i 
Educational Opportunity Grant- (SEOG) program^. ♦ , 



In di$tributing these funds, a special effort vas made to aid those areas 
ch had been' declared national disastetr areas by the President. _ This effort 
Ited in increased funding for areas in\the Sovithwest. 



Office of Higher Education Programs 

This' office plavedj a tnajor role in the development; of "The CJiallenge Grant 
Amendments of 1983, ' Public Law 08-^5, ^ch vas signed into law by Pr-#sijient , 
Reagan oh Septanber 26, 19§3. This bill created a program, under, Title III of 
the yigher .Education" Act, which awards matching grants for the purpose of 
building endowments, v - ■ . , ' -.v^ \ 

During FY 1983 the Instd^tutional Aifl Programs also successfully conducted 
a special mlnicompetition for a supplemental award .enacted by. the Congress. 
The competition was limited-te^-liwt4tut4<W-wh^ 

predominantly Hispanic, Native American, .V'U^ian Pacific * As a result of 
'the compet^ition, 53 institutions received ^19 million in new prog^ funding. 

The Special Programs for the Disad^/antaged (TOIO), conducted a competition 
under the Upward Bound~oompopeilt' during FT Jl l iBS. - Hiis c a npetitiai resulte t i in , 
awards of '$68, 294 ",26.6 to 1:^23' projects whibh will serye*an estimated 32,498 ■ 
participants. 

Fund for t^le * Improvement of Postsecondary Educatiqh 

■ ' "^^ ' "\ - ' 

Requests for funds during FY 1983 .continued the dramatic increase in edu- 
cation technology proposals: from one-si^th of all FY 1981 requests to cne- 
third of all FY 1982 requests, and one- third of sail FY t983 requests. Signifi- 
caiit increases were also apparent in- teacher education, high school cooperation, 
math and science currlculums , and educational ri^sponses to "-econanic shifts , 
Awards were made in all these areas, . 

• The Rmd also celebrated its 10th anniversary during FY 1983. Activities* 
included consideration by a panel of edij^torsj of -important directions of the . 
past decade, and essays by ,p(ind Staff on patterns of improvement. 
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Administration and Msmagfement Initiatives 



Office of Student Flparicial Assistance (OSFA) 



s 



I 



DinpLng'l^ 1983 OSFA issued a new Request for Proposal to provide, linproved 
and more cosfsieffeetive delivery of the processing of applications for rell 
Grants. * A yearlong jarocess culminated .in the award of a nev; contract on . 
Jbne 30, 1983, to tfestinghouse Inforination Systems, Iowa City, Iowa. On the 
assijnppion ' that the contract, renewal options are exercis^k^jhe new cdn tract 
will save. the Gdvemment ap|3roxlmately $13"million over a^p^ear processing 
period an^ will • process over 5 million Pell grant .applications each -year. 



V 



Office of Higher Education Programs 



This office initiated a conprer^e^ reorganization plan during "PY 1983 
vjhich -is sdieduled for itnpleiTTentatioiaJ:^^ beginning> of T 984. The office ii^ 
hejjig reorgan ized firan a progranmatic to a^ functional mpdel allowinfe for niorfc 
eff icier)t Tranagament of the higher education pocpgrams*. Economies or scale 
will improve .services to. the. field and. will enable professional program per- 
sonnel to. use their expertise more eff^tively. Thi^ reorganization , includes 
the estabiisbment /of monitoring specialists- in all '>0 regional Education 
Departmeijt: offices. . These monitors will provide easier access ho the post- 
secondary education comnnunity for grants ij^nitoring purposes.. 

^ The two major program initiatives ^of FY 1983, wfere directed to\rard the 
reduction ^of' waste, feaud, and misq^anagement in funded programs. 

first was the csompletion of a full year of cross-program onsite 
reviews, with 185 projects monitored ^t-- 52 instrltutions. Utese visits 
resulted, in. an estimated /'oost recovery*' of more than $800,000. This figure 
represents the value of services added mder legislated progran purposes *over 
the course of I'^ear if the grantees .take all recommended corrective actions. 
Exanples of 'areas \^ere no direct afisigmient of-^ dollar^ttonefit was made are 
^'evaluation and followup procedures'' arxi "recordkeeping and; reporting* 
procedures." Y^t*, improvements in these areas have obvil?us impacts on the 
level of program performance. Greater kno^edge of the operation and Impact . 
of the programs is a necessary ingredient An improved aiJ^dijiLstration. 

The second major initiative was the cross -program review of applications 
for i^ding.- All program officers were trained in the review and workup of 
applications for all discretionary grant programs in the office # The level 
and quality- of staff effort in this .area are reflected in the following 
sunnary: Request^s received for new 'discretionary grant funding totaled $194 

^ ■■ . r 



million; the anount of -the grants reconniended'jay the" staff for funding-^was $87 
million. The difference, between, these figuresr-55 percent of the altount 
requested— repreajjjjts tlie work of the' Department tx) -bbtfin.the best educa- 
tional programs in the largest mmh^r of projects to s^e^ the most par- 
ticipants possible. A second indication of staff effort in tlje area of 
funding is the difference between the amount requested and the' amount awarded 
^ixi continuatibn grant funding. Eighty-nine percent" of the funds requested 
were awarded. This high figure danonstrates the effectiveness of the ^ 
preapplication advice and technical assistance given by program officers to 
griuitee Institutions and agencies. 
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OFFICE OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND IMPKDVimTr 

' . ■ 

. -The Office of taucational 'Researofi and !&nprov<em€nt: (OERI) has the mission 
to develop and transfer knowledge Inta education practice. The. statistical, 
research, improvement, and dissemination functions of this Office are vays to 
least, intrusively and most productively assist t£e public and private siBctors 
of education in seeking excellaice. ' ^ 



♦ 



Organizational Structure 



1 



OERI began" FY 1983" with four prfogram components: 

♦ 

o NationaL Center for Education Statistics °^<NCES) 

I 

. o National Institute of Education (NIE) 

o Office of Education Professional Developm^it^and 
Dissemination (QEPDD) ' 



, o Office of Libraries and Learning Technologies (OUT) 



1 



In - February 1983, the reorganization and consolidation of the programs in 
OLLT and OEPBD yjas officially approved by \ the Depar.traent of Education, and a ' 
new component was formed: the. Center for Libraries and Education Improvement 
(CLEI) . Ihejnew structure reflects the changes caused by the enactment of the 
Education Qonsolidation and Improvement Act (ECIA) of 1981. With this new 
structure, CERI has reduced admihistrative^ overhead and Improved its ability 
to manage congpessionally mandated programs more effectively.' 

CENTER FOR LEBRARXES^^ EDUCATION 1|^PR0VEMENT (CLEI) 



CLEI is assigned responsibility for: ; . > - 

I f 

6 the administration of library programs , ^ 

■ • ' ' ' ' ."^ " 

o the administration of teichnology. programs ; ^ . _ 

o ■ the- ider\tif ication>. approval ,' a£id dissemination of 
exemplary education. programs , products, and prac- 
tices; and 

o the coordination' of resource assessme:it and develop-.' 
ment activities throughout the Department of 'Education. 



4» 



- Division 'of Library Programs (DLP) 

T 

Puriug FY 1983 the Division qf Ti.brary Programs provided grant, ^sistance 
to college, university, r.esearch, and public libraries, to institutions of *' 
higher educsation, and to/state library administrative agoicies. ^ 

The bulk of DLP funding ($121 million frbm a total of $130 millich) went 
to,. support .public library services atid construction, arid interlibrary" 
cooperation. This Included an appropriation of $50 million made under the . 
Bmergeicy Jobs Act, to be acMnistered under the authority.vOf -the Library ' ' 
Services and Construction Act Title II program for public library 
construction. . The Ehiergency Jbbs 'Act, P.L. 98-8,'' is' intended to provide jobs 
for long.terrfi unemployed Americans and to create Federal projects of ; las»ting|^ 
value to the Nation an'd its. citizens, ylt is estimated tinat the Federal and 
local/ State matching funds for this program will create nearly 13,000 ne^ 
'jobs. In FY J 983 a total of 27 States received Federal funding totaling,.$28.5 
■million -for 20^ library -'^construct^^ 

is ay^lable for award to the States as they|tectuest it. ' - . 

Under "the ^College Library Itesources Program, Title II-A of the Higher ' 
Education Act, more than" 2,100 .c olleges aid /universitie s i receiv^ av^ds o f.., 
$890 each. ' The^ Library Career. Training Program awarded 33 institutional 
grants' in support /of 75 fellowships; and th§ Str^thening Pvesearch library 
Program awarded grants, ranging from $35i;,00dLto $300,000, to 35 maiot - 
research libraries. Since many of the projecl:^? aw5arded under this latter 
program involve more than one institution, 49 research libraries will ultima- 
tely benefit from this program. * . • - 

" - I, 

Four contracts totaling $237', 700 ^-lei^e also awarded tMs past fistal year 
unber the Higher Education Act, Title II-B, Research and Demonstration: 

o 'Historical Review of HEA It-B,' Fellowships 

. o Diffusion of Innovations in^ Library .and _ ' ' 

Information Science . ' V " . 

o Role of Libra?"ies "i^ . Creating and Providing 

, Viewtext Information Services -• - ' . . , 

• o Libraries and the Learning Society ^ .. .. 

Ihe co/ibract Asncerning .'librdfi^ and the Learning*Society" is of "pay-* . 
ticular interest Is its aim is to -identify the role of the* Nation *s libraries 
in responding to the findings and -recormientlations of the National Gc«Tmission{. 
on Excellence in Education. This procureraerit is being je6nducted- in tiwo 
phases. Fixst, an advisory board composed of represj^atives from major ■ 



.library organizations has been convened, and fi'^^rip^ition papers en s{>e- 
cialized aspects, of library and information science have been contiiissioned. 
In the second phase, regional seminars will be held to discuss points focused 
by the position papers. 



National Diffusion tfetwork (IIDN) • 

• " / " . ■ " 

The tlational Diffusion Netjwork is an C5ER1 program vMch helps local school 
districts help each other by sharing exemplary programs* TO operates 'through 
two kinds of projects — Developer Demonstrators, vAiich are exemplary projects 
that provide training materials and ^technical assistance to tihose viio adopt 
their "programs ; and State Pkcilitators, vihich serve as the priricipal link bet- 
\weeri Developer fieroonstrators and those seeking nq^ programs. For FY .1983, the 
TO program concentrated on pramistng programs in priority areas, including 
cqnputet applications for the enhancement of school, instructional programs and 
programs in mathematic science; As a reisult of nationwide searches," 32 
such prograhs :ty^^ffir Jblrir ■Dissm^lnatlOT^^^ Review- Rffiel (JDRP)^ 

This, brought the total nunriber of projects approved by the JDRP, as of 
Septert)er 30, >983, to 36^. JDIRP .examines promising pr^jgram? f or evidence of 

•^ff^nt:iyr^f>Y ' T^" 8^ams vhich m eet JI^P -standarda are listed ip the„aryiual 

catalog. Ejucatipnal Programs Th^tWbrk , and are eligible ior^imdir^ ^ 
Developfer Demonstrator projects. . . ' "■• ^ .( 

- In 1983, $10 million 'voas ^available for theT NDN program. . Of that anount , . 
atpproximately $8.1 million was use4,'tSo contlA\l^" funding State Facilitator pre- 
lects in every .State, the District of 'QDlunbia, Roerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands; and to provide continiied' support to ^1 Developer Demonstrator 
projects. About $1.1 million .ws us^ to~ fund 24 new Developer Demonstrator 
projects in areas such as computer tsechcKJlogjr,,,. mathematics, sci^ce, adult 
literacy, and others^ $680 thousand used t£> support te^ical assistance 
activities; and. approximately $60,000 v«nt to pilot projects In ED:regianal - 
offices for NDN .suppoi^ae;tivities. ^"^a ' ;. ' " ; " 



Anong 'NpN'HigMights ,for this past fiscal- year: 




The Illinois Facilitator Project received; a Certificate 
of Appreciation ftrohi the Center for Disease Control (HHS) 
for the implementation of the School Health Curriculum 
. Project. The Award was given in recognition of. die 
project's' efforts to reduce health risks among :s.tudents. 
V The, -School Health Curritulun Project is an NEW program 
f and ''has bfeen implemented in 30 other Sta^^s. 
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Project C.O.F.F.El.E. (Cooperative Federation for Edt^pa- 
tional Experiences) , a Developer Demonstrator projiect,. " 
received 'a. Presidential Ooranendation on October 6, 1982, 
for its involvement as a public organizatibn with the . • 
private sector*. This project, located in Oxford, ^&ss., 
is an alternative occupational program specializing in 
high technology for. high schobl students. Project 
C.O.F.F.E.E. works very closel)^ with and receives 
strong support from several high-tech industries, 
notably W.gital Equipment -Corporation. The project 
was the onJ,y educaticci program among the 20 Rresiden- * 
tial Commendations fpr private sector involvement 
given* nationwide. " 



Division of Technology, Fesqurce*^ cessment , and Development (UTRAD) 



ftft^tAD'^rs ■'chiet ■ "assi^ment -is^ ^"te 
Teclmology Initiative. . , j . 



« 



During the past fiscal yeat, production was^xxxnpleted/fbr the second 
-s^son of 3-2-1 COtTIACr, whj.ch will be broadcast beginning October 17, 1983. 
The sCTles is intended to maKe~$^' to 12-yea r^ ld diilt k- ara ware o f po€en£ial — 
careers in science. This project- also receives funding fi:om~l3fte National 
Science Foundation and the Corporation foT Public Bro^casting.. • 

. Two new mfedia' projects were also in production during FY 1983. SPAQjE , a 
IV ser;iesiin>-six parts, is intended to show the role of minorities in scien- 
tific fields. This program, ta be aired in iate 1983, vas- jointly funded by 
the Diepartment and Alim. The. other project. The Voyage of the Miini , is a'" 
major effort in the area of science and mathematics, and includes television 
programs, microcomputer programs, and- laser videodiscs.' It will be broadcast 
in the' siimer of 1984. Together wLt±i 3-2-1 CONTACT , these program series are 
'.estAblishiftg ^a solid block of children's television in the area pf science and 
mathematics. , ^ > . ' 

i DTRAD also supported three television series on family life \iiich were » 
^ccnpleted in Yi 1983. Mjving Ri'ght Along , . from WQED, Pittsburgh, deald with 
teenagers and "parents. Y.E.S.., INC , from KCET,- Ids Aigeles, conce^s yoath 
ett|>loVment and dramatizes positive rote models and tiiei importance Df basic 
. skills in obtaining, employment, gxnebody Else's Place , ftrom Adstin' s 
Southwest Center for Educational TV, explores the situations of high school 
stLdents from different parts of the country, a variety of family backgrounds, 
and a v4.de range of hiigh schools; it provides ppsitive role models for family 
involvement in critical teenage years. Each series offers supplemental 
print .guides for teachers and students.^ ^ - , 



ERIC 
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Additionally, DTRAD contlniies tp distribute to schools and television 
stationis previously , funded television series through its tape storage, 
duplication, and captioning contract, currently with the Great I^lains National 
Television Library in Lincoln, Nebraska. „ All program series within this 
library now include "closed captions" for the hearing linpaiajed. '.Schools inay 
obtain copies in any videotape fortnat, and tiiree series are available in part 
on laser videodiscs. Satellite networks such as the Christian Broadcasting 
Network, Catholic Broadcasting Network, gnd conmerici§l satellit^ systems 
increasingly use these programs. ;Estiinated. audience for this secondary 
distribution system is 40 million viewers. , V ' ■ , 

Programs to build State capacity for decision-making about ccmtputers in 
schools continued throi^hout the fifecal year. Project SLA3E (State Leadership 
Assistance iri Technology and Education) held eight workshops ^for top level 
decision-^naki^s from State education agencies, governors' offices, and State 
legislatures • on the development of sound . computer, applications In education. . 

DTRAD announced and reviewed applications for exemplary School- Based 
< Technology Demonstrations tq facilitate the diarii^ of such knowledge among - 
'sdioolsT / Ti^^ 

of the Department's ten regional areas. ' 
^.WAT TriNAT. CFNVFR FOR KpiJGATIQN STATI STICS" (NCES) ' . • ' 



During FY 1983, in the ^course of addressing its mandate to collect and 
disseninate statistics on education, NCES undertook tiie assessment and rede- 
sign of several major surveys. Five areas were of particular interest: 

" ■ . i ■■■■ . . ■ ■ • ■ ■ ■ ' 

o Cobperative Venture for a Fifth Pbllow-up Survey 
of Ae National Longitudinal Study of the High ^ 
School Class of 1972 (NLS-72) 

o Comnon Core of Data (CCD) 

o Vocational Education Data System (VEDS) ^ 

o Census ffepping Projel^t 

o Ibstsecondary Survey •, Redesign Project * " 



• \ 



NCES initiated .a, joint venture for the design, implenentation,' and funding 
of a Fifth Bbllow-up Survey of the National Longitudinal Study of the High 
School, Class of 1 972 (NLS-72) . "Ihis venture seeks funding participation from 
profitmaking arjd rot- for-profit organizations, trade associatio|s, foundatj-ons 
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and other parties, Including State and local governments and other Federal 
agencies, to obtain, additional information frcro a sample of jroung adults 
representing the twelfth grade U.S. population In 1972. This new survey will 
collect additional information about adult and C9ntinuing education, economic 
returns to investinenf In school tng, marital and family status,- and other 
topics of specific Interest. 'Ihis new information will be si'gnificantly 
enriched by combination with die detailed Information already available on the 
careers of these respondents gathered? through earlier followup studies. 

The Center ^^chieved a major milestcb^ In the redesign of its basic sta- 
tistical data collection system, the Oanmbn Gore of Data (CCD), vhich 
assembless statistics' cn elementary and secondary education institutions from 
each State education agency. The CCD system ootlects statistics on schools, 
staff, students, and financial 'characteristics of school dismcts, and its 
redesign is leading t6 reduced costs and shortened reporting , time frames. The 
new system will also allow for fully automated editing and imputation ^ 
capabilities. • ' 

' In the latter part of this fiscal year, NCES h^s been examining die 
Vocational Education ,Data System (VEDS) carefully for explanations concerning 
year-to-year variability in . the data,. While data users have indicated that 
some' of the* data afre increasingly usl^l, there remain substantial concerns 
about data quality and die collection burden. Working with the Department's 
Office .of Vocational and Adult Education, The National Center for Research in 
Vocational Ed\;ration, and orhers, TOS fixpect? Hmrplnp apj^np-iatP caveats 
concerning the data, provide insights for a system redesign, and suggest 
legislative changes that may be necessary. • 

The Center is in the final stage of r^leSisin^ data tapes to State educa- 
tion agencies from its Census Mapping Project. Through this project, fqr die " 
firat time.NCES is able to integrate local school district education data 
with Census population data to provide a more meaningful data base for ocq- 
parative analysis ampng and between States and localities. The tapes provide 
School districts with a reliable, accurate, and timely information resource in 
an economic and cost-efficient manner. In addition, researchers and policyma- 
kers may find these data useful for a variety of other purposes. 

NCES has continued work on die Postsecondary Surveys Redesign Project. " 
This program was initiated to redesign tiie data elements 'collected and defini- 
tions used in the Higher Education General Informatioh Survey (HEGIS^ , the 
noncollegiate postsecondary school sb:yey, and VEDS., Tb diis end ov^ .the 
past year, the redesign technical advisory staff has continued to vork with 
outside groups as ^11 as some of the primary providers of postsecondary edu- 
cation data. 




NAHCmL INSTITljt^: OF. ^ 

. ■ r •■ . \ 

National Institute- of feaiication '(NIE) priorities supported the . 
Department's gpal of enhancing State and' local capacities to make education 
more productive. ThCNlfe geared its efforts to providing the means of 
irnprovement— that is, ideas and knowledge gained frcm research and techniqvi^ . 
developed in dciitonstration programs— without the intrusion of the Federal 
govemnent. ' [■ 

National "Assessment of Educational Progress '^lAEP) * ^ ^ 

• • ,j • • 

Through MAEP; NIE continue do trace the achievements, skills, and actiyl- 
ties of Aneric^ youth, providing, a oompr^ensive "report card" cn An^ican ■ 
educational progress for the use of local 'camwnities , educators, and 
policymakers.' NAEP, begurr in 1964 and supported with FtederaX funds since 
1%9, traditionally ^sesses 9-, 13-, and 7-year-old student* In, the areas of , 

<.*artT-^Gar«er.and.occupad^mM ±JJ-^^^*^® ' ™thematics^ 

TTTusic, readljig, sciencej ^cffl^^ ^tnjcflJs, a^^'^ii^^ 

national, open ' competition, ,M:E this ^rear awarded a.^-year grant for the con- 
duct of NAEP to t±ve Educational Testing Servl#;e (EiS) . The .new grant will 
eiqphasize making the results and . data -more usable to State and local prac-- 



titio ncrft a nd p o licy m ak ers , ---pfeittiiigJc&aeat^fin^ > testing 

innovations, and conducting 'special studies and analyses of particular trends 
in educational progress. " „ [ 

National Competition for. Ppgional Educational I^aboratories 
and Research ^md Development' Centers 

/ . • > ' ' '<*«*v ■ . 

' A substantial portion of the federally sponsored educational research and 
■development In the last 20 years has been oonducted t±»rough regional educa- 
tional laboratories asid national research and development centers. In 
response to a mandate of thi^ Congress, NIE began thi-s year to plan for a fair 
and open national corrpfetitiort' for new long< term lab and center awards-. 

■„'■*' ■ - 

;n planning for' t;^e competition, Nife held 11 public hearings across the 
country dmrlng Jtme, soliciting public conment and advice on the education 
needs of their regions- and" on the types of t«»D services that wuld best meet 
those needs.* Five stix^y groups, -coniprlsed of nationally recogniied experts 
from research aid ptactttlober comtiMtiiBS , met 'In August and Septeriber, and 
in October reconmended center missions and laboratory arrangements to ti\e NIE 

Director. A ctional Panel on the PLscalf.-YQar-1985 labbratory «>d--6enter 

'CdSpStlon met 'ill October tO consider the study group recemmendations ^ 
Mother materials, and .to' develop a set of broadly reptesentative individual . 
views for. NIE advice. • ' • 
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This opportunity, to consult widely with die public,- to plan deliberately 
and thoughtfully for conduct of a major portion of Federal RStD in education, 
and to establish ,a rigorous, fair, and open conipetiticn as the basis for 
future awards can be expected tjo contribute significantly bo ,efficiency in 
expenditure apd quality in results* 

Support of Regional Educational Laboratories, 
and Research and Developcnent Centers 



While planning the competition- for new a^^ds, NIE continued to fund and 
monitor the w^rk of the , 16 organi*zations currently designated aSs laboratories 
and centets . Theae institutions "conducted a wide range, of activities titmt 
served to incafease knowledga about educational processes, to provide educators 
with materi^-and techniques to improve educational practice , . to help parents 
and ccnmuDlfties assess current services and express local needs, and to give 
policymaiWers and other officials current. and accurate information as the basis 
for new laws, programs, and decisions to guide Apericai education. 

Improving LDcal Schools Through ^vances in Evaluation, ancf ^bI^agement 

The Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory (NWKL)- in Portland, C^egcci, 

~p!rovld'ed^"as?rt5tanc^-^.d-ixa^^ conducting 

evaluations i cost analjrses, and resoxirce rapnagement studies. 

The " UCLA-based Cento: for Study 'of Evaluation (CSE) , ^ose Propyam ^ 
Evaluation fcLt has been a long time'best selling "how-to" manual for schools 
interested in conducting their own evaluations, published tvro more books^ on 
the co^ts of doing eval\:ations and ways to link' evaluations and te^tin^ with 
instruction. " . ' . , 

/ The Learning Research '-and Development Center' (LRDC) has worked hand-in- 
hand with the Pittsbxirgh school district to evaluate classroom- practices , Co 
determine the kinds of r'esearch information that local decision-ma£:ersf find 
useful j and to develop ways of gathering and reporting data tiiat are respon- 
sive to local concerns . ' ' .. , . 

' \ ■ " " . - . / " 

^udvancing and Putting To Wbrk Our Understanding oi Eeading,^ Writing, 
and Mathematics Learning - ' 



LRDC's recent reseaarch has developejd experimsmtal theories^ of 'mathematics 
learning relevant to desigjiing better instruction.. 
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CSE recently assisted the Illinc^s State 'Board of Education with the 
design and Implanentation^ of a writ^ assessment as part of its statewide 

assessment program. 

. , • ' .... , ^ . 

The Appal^chia Educational Laboratory . wDrked with eight -school site^ in 
that region to assess the effects of microcomputers in the remediation ot 
reading, math, and writing, skills of secondary school students. 

An examination carried out by the Center for Education Policy and ^ ^ 
Manaeanait (CER^ on the effects of workload and student assignment policies 
on mth instruction, and the effects of instruction and counseling _cn student 
math ichievOTenf will have implications- for both instructional policy and . 
practi^ce. ^ . 

Providihg*"'New Kiowledg^ and "Assistance at the High School Level 

CEPM and MWFL conducted a regional conference cn curticulun diversity in 
high school and the lilcely outcomes of such diversity. 

The Wisconsin ^Research ^d Development Center's (WRDC) comprehensive 
program on school processes at; the secondary level studied^ !^\^^Lf .'^^ 
lescent development, organizational incentives f^r qOality teaching, and Hidi- 
vidualized school progranning-and directed the results to educators and 
policymakers through a variety of publications as well .as conferences, State 
task forces, and major State and national education associations. 

The CSE won an award from the Anerican Educational Research Association 
(AERA) for the -excellence of its program evaluation vrork with the los Aigeles 
Unified School District. 

.Competition for Central Midwest Regional Education Laboratory ' 

NIE awarded grants to nine groups and organizations for preliinihary , 
planning for a new education laboratory in the central M.dwest. 'Hiese awards 
will msure broad participation in the preparation of approaches for orga- 
nizing the xork of the laboratory. Uke die other. 16 education labs and 
cmtis %e new laboratory ^11 wl'enient the work of other regional agen- 
cies and organi^tions . ' • . * * 
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School Technology . Center 

■i I ■ \ 

A School Technology Center was established at Harvard University as the 
goyernnent's major research fapility for exploring the use of technology for 
improving science, math, and computer education across the country. Harvard 
will operate the Center on'behalfV)f a consortiim of other organizations ^ 
including the Educational Testing Service, Education Development Center, 
Educat^Lon Fbundation, Children' is Television Wbrkshop, and the Caninridge 
Watertown, Newton, and Vfere -public. schools. Staffed with noted scholars, 
administrators, researchers, and educators, focused upon classroom conduct of 
research, and funded with over $7 million for 5 years, the Center will be the 
cornerstone of a national effort to regain excellence in Anerican science and 
math education. . . ' . 



Other NIE Projects iri Technology ^ 

• « 

With the aim of establishing a c^jmpr ehensive new program of research 
oriented tov^d the uSe of* technology in education^ NIE, in additiorf to " 
founding the School Technology Center just noted^ undertook a nurriber^of other 
initiatives, such as a Conference on Educational Softvjare, and s#/eral pro- 
jects to examine uses of corrputers in basic skills learning. It ^also com- 
missioned noted scholar^, educators, and policymakers to examine issues 
relied to Stape policies and conputers in schools, the implementation of 
technologies* in education, and public/private partnerships empiiasizing 
technology. 

Effective ^|chools 

The Institute provided extensive. research and support to tJie Natidhal 
Commission on Excellence in Education, including major papers, testimcxiy at 
formal hearings, and logistical assistance. 

The Institute followed up the cotnnission's work by establishing a seven- 
member commissior) of distinguished education- leaders to examine how exce].lence 
can be maintained in Anerican postsecondary education^. j 

During the past year, the Institute designed and managied'the Secretary's 
Secondary School Awards Program, which recognized 151 outstanding schools 
throughout the Nation., The activity involved development ( of criteria and 
instnments for assessing high ^school quality based on Nlil's effective schools 
research and conducting field .visits to numerous high schools across the land. 

In addition to "overseeing research on Improving the basic skills of 
reading, writing, math, and science, the Institute also conducted several 
important studies on effective school managemoit. ) 



ERIC 
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For instance, the Institute produced the School Price In(!ex, similay to 
the Oonsuner Price Index,. to assist Ibcal school districts in planning budgets 
by revealing .how^ much education costs haAie risen conpared to ti:ie overall 
inflation rate. ' . ' . 

• . The Institute assisted in preparation of a handbook sormarizing a decade 
of advice about school decline .managOTerit vghich catalogues more than 30 prac- 
tices and provides policy models from 27 school districts In 17 States. 

^ ■ . ■ * 

, Funding^s once again . provided to Ae Mational Conference of State 
LeeislaturlTfor sevoi States to conduct studies to determine bow tlieir educa- 
tion policies can be improved, making a total of 34 States that MIE has sup- 
ported in this effort since 107^. ^ ■ 

/ ■ ■ ■ t ' 

Teacher Recruitment and Teacher Qaality 

^ A shortage of certified and -qualified science and mathematics teachers is 
one of the most visible and criticstl problens faced by ourJTation's schools. 
As part of a research program responding to this problan, tlie NIE Jnprovenient 
of Science and >fethematics Education Team conducted a national conference to 
identify Ae salient elements of die shortage, to add corollary data to 
existing knowledge, and to guide future research in tiiis area. Key • 
educators, researchers, legislative staff, goverrment officials, md members 
of business and industry gathered tp discuss papers prepar^ for the 
conference, to share tiieir views and experience, to identify areas ot 
agreenent and -disagreenent , and to decide upon future research and practice. 
The conference proceedings have been widely circulated. 

NIE al'so continued a broad program erf research examining the quality of 
teatihing. Projects studi,ed conditions affecting tJie. ^aality of tiie teaching 
work force and its ability to perform^ effectively on the Job\ Studies of 
school and district policies related to teacher evaluation collective ^ 
barRaintng. and recruitment and selection ..are providing information to help 
schSol systons better manage thepr w^rk forces. Studies of instructional 
effectiveness were directed to learning how to provide better instruction in 
various iubject areas, at different educational levels, and to diverse Student 
populations. In Iddition, an innovative partnership with the American 
Association of Cblleges for Teacher Education (AACTE) enabled several teacher 
training institutions to begin to reform their programs of teacher preparatixm 
in Accordance with recent research on, effective teaching. ^ 

The Educational Resources Information Center -(ERIC) 

The ERIC systen continued to provide educators, students, plicymakers, 
and the general public with cpmputerized access to nearly cne-half million - 
docuneits on education that have been ^collected since 966. This decentra- ■ 
Hied information network, composed of 16 nationwide clearinghouses, gathers 



and. disseminates docunentary information on educational, research and practice. 
During tiie p^ist fiscal year', approximately 2.7 million inqiiiries were . 
responded to and about 30,000 on-line computer ^ searches, voere conducted. ERIC 
was tile most frequently used of all social science "data bases, and" ttie "second 
most used- overall by acadania and government. (Only the Mational Medical 
Library system was queried more.)~ In 1983, EEIIC was the sole public outlet 
for background documents prepared for the report of the National Cbmnission on 
Excellence in Education (NCEE), A Nation at Risk , responding to over 1 ,200 
requests in this connectiow alone. 



' Finally, several nbteworthy projects and initiatives were administered 
directly by the Ininediate Office o% t±ie Assistant '^Secretary. , ' , 

Pittsburgh Conference 

V 

/ "/ 

♦ ' 

In November 1982, CERI sponsored a conference on the future of corqputers 
in- education and the research heeded to realize the full potentiial of this 
educational 'tool . Forty nationally recognized experts in computers , cognitive 
science, teaching, and learning theory gathered at Carnegie-Mellon Uhiversity 
and the University of Pittsburgh , fqjr this 4-day conference. The confer^rice. 
report, Coti[Tputgrs in Education ; Realizing the Pptential (available iryxwp ^ 
.volimes through tiie (SoYemment Printing Office) characterizes the computer as ^ 
a "one- in-several-centuries irmoyation," and deals with the following topics: 

o New education needs resulting f^om society's increasing 
dependence upon informtion 'technologies; ' . 

o opportunities offered by such , recent advances in conv- 
puter applications as tutoring, creating exploratory 
^ learning environments, diagnosis, networking, and 

gane technologies; and li^rtprovements In the computer's 
capacity as an administrative aid to increase teacher 
^jroductivity; ' ■ ' , • 

^ o Pecomendationg for actions reqiiired to realize these 
^ opportunities, including a call for a substalned 
national Investment in basic research on cognitive \ 
issues and artificial Intelligence, and the necessary 
associated applied research. * ^ 
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Software Studies . * ^ • _ 

Three stniiies o<f the availability 'and overall quality of education soft- - 
ware in^ the subject areas of reading and writing, tnathematics and science 
'education, and foT^ei^i language instruction were conducted for OERI by 
American Institutes for Research in the Behavioral Sciences, Technical 
Educatixn Research Centers, ]hc.,- and th,e Cbllege of Education 73f the 
University of Iowa, respectively.. , 

Findings of these studies included identification of about 500 comtier- , 
cially available software titles in reading and writing, 1 ,650 in mathanatics 
and .science education, and 500 -in 'foreign language instruction. Mjch of this 
material riepresented drill-and-practice , and less than 5 percent, in-»the 
judgment of the study directors; used the unique capabilities of con^ters to 
improve teaching and learning. ^ 

- , -•: «^ . 

In his 'testimony "before the Subcommittee on Investigations and Oversight 
.of the House Conmlttee on -Science and Technology cn September' 28 , 1983, the 
Secretary enphasized thfit inadequate software creates a barrier to the effec- 
tiv;e use of computers in schools , and that the Federal govenmeit has a role 
to play in the development of state-of-the-art education software. 

The anall Business Innovation Research (SBIR) Program " ( 

, .V;.- ■ ■ ■ 

The Sknall Business In&vation Development Act df 1 982 requires Federal 
agencies with R&D budgets over $100 million to set aside a certain amount of 
that budget for a special competition limited to small businesses. 

ED's participation in the SBIR program, vhich was conducted. by CERI's 
Education Technology and -Science Staff, generated 84 proposals spanning the 
four areas of technology in which projects ^re solicited: (1) Research and 
Development of Mels, Guides, and Plans for Handicapped Populations (2) Input 
and Output Mechanisms and Devices (principally for microccrnputers) (3) 
Simplifying the Creation of Software and (4) Technology and Vocational 
Training and Placement. ' . " 

Eight awids totaling about $311 ,000 were made in Yi 1983. 



School Finance Project 

■ • - 

The School vFinance Project, initiated under section 1203 of the Education 
Anendnents of 1978 (P.L. 95-6.1), was brought to /completion in FY 1983. The 
purpose of the study was to describe trends in education finance and assess 
options for the Federal role in this area. TVro final reports were issued 
during the year. 
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0 Prosi^ts for PlnanciiiR Elementary/ Secondary 
■ Education In the States 

\ : — 

0 Private Elementary and Secondary Ed\x:ation 

TJie draft of a third report is currently mder review and should be issued 
during the next fiscal year, 

C^rRilusion 

': IXirlng the upcoming- fiscal year, OERI efforts will be cx)ncen^ated in, the 
high priority areas of technology, math and "science, arid -excellence in, 
education. 



/ 
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.. OFFICE FOR CIVIL RIOTTS; 



The Office for Civil Rights (OCR) enforces foiir Federal statutes vhich • 
prohibit discrimination In education pr6grams receiving • Federal finaj>cial • 
assistance: race, color, and . national origin discrimination are pro^bited by 
Title VI of the Civil Rights Pct.d£ -1964; sex discrimination is prohibited by ■ 
Title IX of the Education Anendments of 1972; handicap discrimination is pro- 
hibited by Section 504 of Ae Rehabilitation Act. of 1973; and age discrimina- 
tion- is prohibited by^ the Age .Discrimination. Act of 1975. 

to enforce these laws. OC R inves tigates pomplaints and conducts ccxnpliance 
reviews.'' OCR also participates in negotiations and mediaticxi^ and offers 
technical assistance to encOurW voluntary compliance with these statutes. 
These Activities extend to stud^ts. beneficiaries, and employee^ of sdapo 1 ^ 
districts,, colleges and universities. State rehabilitation centers, and other 
recipients of Federal education funds. ■ . * , ' 

Complaint Resolution 

' - . ' • *, - 
Investigation and resolution of complaints alleging illegal discrimination 
are OCR's primary activities. During FYJ983, OCR received 1 ,950 complaints . 
- and closed 2,273; same.|)f .tiiose closed were received 'in previous years. 
Forty-five percent of- Aese complaints alj.'eged discrimination based cn - 
handicap; 17 percent were' based on race; 14 percent were based oa sex; 5 per- 
caiC were based on national origin; and 2 percent; \^e based cn age.* ffest ot 
the ranaining 17 percent alleg^ a combto^ of bases for discrimination. 

Of the' complaints received; '64 percait involved elanentary and secondary 
schools; 26 Decent -involved poitsecondary schools; and, the remaining '0 per- 
cent involved other Institutions receiving Federal financial assistance from 
' the Education Department and some ronfederally funded entities. Sixg-nine 
• percent alleged discrimination to delivery of services, aid most of ttie 
r&iainder alleged discrimination in anploymenf. As of September 30, 198i, mi 
, ccxnplaints were pending, a 27 percent 'decrease fron the 1 ,140 ccnplaints open 
at .tiie aid of FY 1982. ^ ' ■ 

a' significant accomplishment of the fiscal year ms the resolution • of "a 
class-action complaint brought by tiir'ee civil rights (Organizations repre- 
senting blacks, Hispanics, and women against California s 106 conmmity - . 
cblleses. The complaint was settled with State cooperation when OCR obtained 
assurance that the State would take corrective actlx)n t& Improve the represen- 
tation of - women and minorities in apprentice training programs . 
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Early QDinplaint Resolution' 



In an effort to expedite die voluntary resolution of cixnplaints prior to 
an' OCR investigation,: OGR has enrtployed'an Early Gbmptoit Resolution (OT) 
process since November 198U ^In FY 1983', BCR x^s^ offered in approximately 10 
percent of all complaints received* Sixty-six p^cenE of all ECR starts \aeire 
mediated successfully; tiiat is, the complainant and recipient ' reached a 
mutually satisfactory agreement and' the complajynt ^was withdrawn • This wa^ ^ 
8 percent increase over the FY 1982 figure^ ^ . . , 

•'^ ^ Compliance. Reviews,, ' ; 4'- 

contitast to complaint activity, cqmplianc^ reviews allow OCB to target 
discrimination issues -m^r in-deptli examination pf compliance practices by 
selected Feoeiral fund recipients • As a result, conpliance reviews have the 
potential "to ^fect significantly greater numbers of individuals* IXiring FY 
1983, OCR initiated 284 compliance reviews and closed 281. Some of those 
closed were -stated ia previous- years/ As of Septerrber" 30, 1983, 149 Were 
pending, approximately the same 'nuirber as were pending at me end of FY 1982. 

. Fifty- seven percent pf the compliance reviews begvm in FY 1983 involved 
element^^ .and seqonctary school^ /and dealt -witft issues inv:)lving within-s ' 
segregation, vocational education, special purjpcJse schoqls, tnserved ^sper 
education needs, school segregation,, services to limited-Biglish-profici 
students, school discipline, and employments^ 

■ ■ / 

The remaining compliance reviews begun in FY 1983 involved postsecondary 
education and covered the categories of program accessibility, admissions, 
A^ocational education programs of community and junior colleges, student 
services, intercollegiate athletics, and vocational rehabilitation services. 

Compliance reviews conducted by OCR and State vocational education 
agencies, which are required to conduct reviews of subrecipients to assure 
compliance with Title VI, Increased substantially in FY 1983.': Regional civil 
rights staff initiated 66 onsite reviews of vocational schools as compared to 
a total of 56 in the preceding' 2 fiscal years. 

'"^•■^-'^wv The Adams' Order 



On ttoch 11; 1983, the U.S. District Court for the District of Columbia, 
in Adams v. Bell , issued a new ordeT^ altering the consent decree entered in 
1 977. The order revised the time frames and propedures for processing 
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eorrplaints and- conplianci- reviews. The g^vernr^t filed an appeal ar^ 
that ^ arbitrary time frames -^^re unworkable ^d that die order^constitu- 
tionally intruded upon die duties of die Executive Brandi. • • 

■ Artone other diincs, ±is nevi- order requires OCR. to. resolve 762 

••bac&d-Ssesf diise Oiich ^ not been Processed. within die t^e fra^ 

byseptiber 7, 1983. HDwever, It: pro^ddes^ .^caption f^^ .to 

of dtese cases, ari^ directs diat diey be resolved no later^ ^f^ll' ^ 

1984: By Sept4nb«r -30,-1983, 615 cases had been closed: 7 ^d- been referred 

to t^e SpSLent^f jistice 1 had been referred for aWstrative aifor- 

cement ^cSon; and 11A had been excepted from die time .frames. The remainii^ 

^^cases have be^ targeted for referral to die T^psortimit of^Justice- In ' 

addition to die^adminisfcrative enforcanent action result^ frcxn conpliance 

^?h ^ch 11 *Mans order.' OCR- initiate one o^^, 

catient action aftaiHiFI scHool district concerning denial by die district 

Recess in a Titl'e IX case. 

The same district 'court issued another order^Qn'^feri:h 2r4, 1983', requiring 
OCR to take specified actions involving dae higher education desegregation 
pl^s for nine States; Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Itorth C^olina 
(SiSty College System), Ckl^ahom^, Pennsylvania, Texas, and Virginia. In 
confonnance with die -order , higher education ^desegregation plans were 
'c^leted for KenUicky, Mmsylv^ia, and Texas ,^^an^ts to^isting 
plans were .completed for die remaining six States. No appeal of diis order 



was inade. 

♦ 

.'.Litigation 



/ 



In addition to die Adams case, OCR was actively^lved ^ "^UfZ'^ 
Federal court lawsuits 1983, including sevei^Acases before dje Sq^reme 

• r^urt Snv' of die cases dealt widi such* basic A as die mining of die 
S'l'p^aS o?l:S^ty' and "Federal financiS distance" which appear, in 
t^lan^^f Aose staLtes OCR enforces diat P^^f^^^^l^.^s 
the bSislf race, color, national origin, and sex by "programs or activities . 

^ SSch^ei^e Fed4ral fii;^cial assistance." O^er key 
iSiaflRm^'dressed such divergent issues as vjhedier Section 504 of die 
Rp^StuStion^A^t ofl973 P^^^ a schx)l district from categorically 
fi^^iig t^e""^^^^ children to die ^tSnsT^he 

, iSther^t is appropriate for a court to av«rd fj™^ /^^^ff 
TTn^^orl q^flfp«l because an OCR investigator advised a school district tnat ic 

facilities for a neeting. 
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Technical Assistance 

•■«v 



- Assistance in mderstanding and appljdng civil rights laws is an. iinpovpsat 
part of OCR* s canpliance program; MDst technical assistance ad^re^^esShe 
san^ issues covered by .^conpliarce 'reviews.. During FY 1983,, OCR cor^leted 
technical assistance contracts on two compliance, issues: die overripresen- 
tatiai of black students in classes for educable mentally retarc^edstudents 
and recruitment . of minority students for graduate and professional schools. 
The.vDrk of die Regional Tecrtiical Assistance Staff (ms) units continued 
throughout the year; reflecting die mique characteristics, priorities, and 
resources of each regisn. As a result of onsite consultation and' 
reconmendations, RTAS units collecfively reported C9st savings to recipients ' 
of approximately $1,720,100. These savings involved planned or anticipated 
expenditures for architectural changes to meet the requirements of Section 504. 

OCR also continued Regional Office development . of Memoranda of 
Iftider standing ^ (MDUs) with State education and hunan rights agencies to suppott 
mutual civil rights objectives. New MDUs were signed With Se Pennsylvania 
Hunan Relations QDmmission and the Wast Virginia Hunan Ri^ts OomrrLssion. A 
^significant achievement In FY*1-983 was die development of a nodel MXJ for use 
by OCR Regional Offices. • Specifically, agreements based on the nrxlel will: 
(1) Improve die ability of OCR atid States to apcomplish civiUrlghts v 
responsibilities; (2) strengthen 'cooperation and coordination; (3) reduce the 
data collection burden on^tate and local recipients and, at die sane time, 
expedite the conpilation of cotrqjliance inforrtiation ; and (4) prevent duplica- 
tion of effort and reduce die operating costs of State and local agencies, 

Anodier activity durir^ FY 1983 included the initiation of a progijam using 
in-house T:Gsources to develop four technical assistance training projects, die 
first dealing with athletics and die second with sexual harassment under Title. 
IX, a third "With classroon assigrment under Title VI, and die fourth with , * 
accessibility for the handicapped vndcr Section 504 — alL, for use by regional 
staff In training recipients of . Department funds. This activity was pre--^ 
viously conducted by outside firm^ under contract with OCR, OCR alsb* cbn-i^ 
tlnued its assistance to State agencies In dieir annual compliance activities 
under the Vocational Education Civil Rights 6ui!dellnes4 



Itegulatory /ttivity 



The Department" of Education published a final regulation in the Federal 
•Register ^ 58 Fed, Reg; 38817 (Aug, 26, 1933), diat exempts OCR complaint files 
«nd logs frcm disclosure md^ the Privacy Act of 1974 , 5 U,S,C, §552a. The 
.regulation, effective October 10, 1983, anends 34 C.F,R. §5b.11 and exempts 
fron disclosure to a complainant die investigatory -♦file osifiipiled for a civil 




rights Investigate. In the past, tiie Privacy Act Pei^^-ttel?^^^i?^^i^„ 
access to investigatory files; consequently. Invest^ations and negotiations 
by .OCR were hanpered becauae recipients of Ited^al fW;ial awri^tance were 
reluctant to provide d^t^, the disclosure of viiich oftai resulted In Uti^a- 
tion and adverse publicity in the tnedla. 

. ■ ■" I- 

Program Management Initiatives 

.Major initiatives in FY .1983 to increase Efficiency aid effectiveness were 

o Revision and automation of the OCR vrork measurement system 
^ to track time spent on major wjrk, categories In regional 
^ offices. Lnplanentation is scheduled for the beginning of 
FY 1984. 



o 



Study of information needs,to determine the feasibility bf 
using "microcomputer technology to improve operational 
efficiency. Implementation scheduled for FY 1984. . 

lixiif ication of the^ Alternated Case Information Mmagement 
System to expedite portions of the coxirt-mandated reporting 
'requlrer^oits of the Adatra order of Marth 11 , 1993. 

Revision of OCR's Msniagenent-by-Cbjectives Systan to 
improve the OCR's performance In accomplishing major- 
policy, prograninatic, and management Initiatives and 
to' provide clear organizational direction. v 

Develooient of an Od-^de electr.onic mail system for 
dQCuni^lbnd message transmittal \4iich will Increase 
the speJd aid acWacy of internal OCR information 
exchange. ' ' ^ 

toproved conrnmication between OCR headquarters and 
Regional Offices through regular conference calls, 
managenent meetings , -aid roundtable discussions. 

Approval of a reorganization plan to ensure a more efficient 
utilization of resources and the accorrplishnent of OCR s 
mission. - * T 

Continuation throughout FY 1983 of OCR's efforts to - ^ 
reduce Internal wte, fraud, and abuse. All 0^ 
expenditures were carefully screened, notably those 
for travel, training, contracts, printing, overtime. 
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OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL . 



/ 



The Office of the General Counsel (OGC) provides -legal services to the 
; Secretary of Education and other officials of the Pepartment . 

OGC'sWtivities and accanplishnents in specific areas during FY 1983 are 
• as foy.ows: ' ^ ■ , , 

Legislation 



■ 4 , ■ 

In FY 1983, OGG supervised responses to approximately 200 congressional, 
and A±ninistration requests for the Department's vietra on -proposed or- pending 
legislation. , 

< ■ , ■ • 

OGC also played a major role in developing a . legislative package 
transmitted to the Congress by the President this year. The package ipclvvled 
. a voucher proposal pivtag' parents of eaOcaHdrmlly deprived" diiW^ .dioice ,in 
selecting ^conpensatbry education services for their ViiiXdren, , an education 
savings account bill providing incentives for parents to save for their 
children's collie education, and a major stiudent assistance reform bill. OGC 

also prepared bills to implanent otiyesq important Adihinistration policies: 

' ■ ' . • , 

o' to Improve science and mathematics t6aching> in secondary 

schools; ' . ^ 

o to conso}.idate Ffederal vocational and adult education 
programs; ' ^ \ , * 

p to- improvfe bilingual'' education programs; , / . 

o to reauthorize the Rehabilitation .Act of- 1973;^.and V 

o to establish an endowment grant program fior developing 
institutiions of higher education. 

- ■ I » ■ 

In addition, OGC played a lead*role in consultations on proposed technical 
ameAdnents to the General Education'. Provisions A:t and the Education 
Consolidation and Improvanent Act of 1981. ^ y> 
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Regulaticfns ■ ' - 

. * " " * . ' ' <t ■ . 

. % • ' ' ~ . * • ; * . ■ . . 

'The legal staff of OGC and the ' regulations coordinators of its Division of 
Itegulations Fbnaganent. (DORM) wrk together to assure tlmt De^tment regula- 
tions are correct, concise, legally spund. and. reflect appropriate and ^ 
understandable. policies and interpretations. OGC attorneys played a lefddjg 
role .in drafting regulations , reviewing ixisting regulations, and, identifying 
and resolving legal and policy issues that arise in the regulatory process. 
Through DORM/ OGC also ias responsible fot overseeing, ^coordinating, and 
improving procedures for preparing regulations . ' • • 

• Major initiatives of the Department in. the area ot rfe^lations during n 
1983 were: -v^ . ' • 

o ^inplanaitation of an improved and more timely regulations 
process ; . ' 

o • completion of reviews *of certain programnatic and 
' • administrative, regulations, and establishment of a 

plan for the review of, all other ED regulations; . ^ 

o implenentation of a^lan to evaluate the burdens 
■ imposed b^ regtilations; ^ 

o ■ elimination of unnecessarily hurdensane reporting 

requiremaits -in regulations. - ^ . . ..'t 

' r * OGC lmplemented"a greatly improved process for the development, jjproval, 
^and nore timely issuance of regi&ations . The process acccmnodates^lAgislative 

requirements, including the General Education Provisions Act, the Regulatory 

flexibility Act, and the Paperwork feduction Act of 1980 aid furthers .the . 
of SJec^tive Order 12291 and other 'regulatory relief ^forts initiated 

by the Department, the President's Task Jbrce on Regulatory Relief, arid the 

Office of Managenient and ftjdget. 

• • 'For purposes of deregulation, nearly one-half of more than 200, ED regula- 
tions v^rT reviewed by the' end of lY 1983. Efforts to reduce paperwrk and 
bijrdensane regulatory provisions included the eliminatidn of minerous 
reporting and recordkeeping r^anents and the placement of ^ecisfon-m^ 
authority at the local. State, or institutional level. ^OGC has been ^stru- 
mental in identifying opportmities for deregulation. and in preparing the 
necessary doquneits to accomplish this purpose. > - 

By Jime 30, 1983, efforts to reduce burdens and cut costs for applicaatd 
arijJvttantees had saved an estiihated 11 ;287,817 person Jio^s and ^ 

105.298,116. Additional savings are exoected as othfer ED regulations are 
reviewed In 'accordance \«ith the -Department's schaJule. 
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OGC played a leading role in lY 1983 in the preparation of regulatijons ;■ 
. required to implement Jfcxecutive Order 12372, .Ihtergovemimtal Review of '■' . 
Education programs. / ^ • . ,.: 

■ ■ ■ . ^ , ' ■ ';■ • 

» , OGC services included not only drafting retaliatory documents, but alsfq^ 

id^'tifylrig issues and options for policy resoluttpn, maintaining a liaisdn , ' 

with the Office of >fenagement and Budget , providing legal advice to Department 

' officials , an4 representing the Department in public n)eetings designed to 

identify and discuss regulatory issues. 

Other major tasks performed by OGC include the review and revision of 
dr^t.riegulations ^r the indian Education Act, the drafting of furiding 
priorities fibr tihe National. Institute of Handicapped Research; and die pre- 
paration of regulations : . . 

- o tb of f set .Federal employee salaries against rDney the enplg'Jees owe the 
Department on student loans; " ' „ O 

' ■ . - . . , ^ < 

o to Implement the requirement of Selective Service registration as^ a 
condition for studeht financial - assistance; 

o to establish family contribution schedules within student assistance ' 
programs; and 

. o to set up State agency programs under Chapter 1 of the Education 
Consolidation and In^xrovement A^t* 



Legal Mjri.ce 



OGC provided legal advice during FY 1983 on a great many Important . • 
statutory, consti^tutional , and regulatory issues in response to inquiries from 
the Secretary and other Department officials, the \hite House, the Gon^ess^ 
* and the public^ The major areas and issues Included: ' ^ • 



o review of State plans concerning programs administered 
under the Educatipn of the Handicapped Act; 

0 applicability of civil rights laws to ediiolition 
institutions ; ^ 

o acbrinistgative- and management legal issues related, to 
personnel, budget, freedom of information, and contract 
law; , , ' 



o education of t^e handicapped; 
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o 



anendnents to the Higher Education^t; ^ 



o charging of Interest on debts owed the Department; 

o- compliance with statutory requirements governing 
'the timely obligation of funds by State and local 
grantees (the Things Anendment); 

o Chapter 1 of BCIA and the block grant program xxder 

Chapter 2 "of BCTA; ' ' , 

o issues related to the transition from antecedent programs 
to programs under Chapters 1 and 2 of BCIA; [ 

-o services to private school children in elementary and , 
secondary education programs; 

0 audit procedures and aixiit compliance standards for 
major programs; . ' 

State constraints on (reimbursement for interpreter services ^ 
for deaf TLtle I Rehabilitation Act clients attending 
postsecondary Institutions. 

OGC also provided legal services needed for die day-to-day administration 
many established programs of assistance to education administered by tibe 
Department. Program areas that .required a concentration of legal services 
during FY 1983 included: ^ . ^ 

o student financial aid programs; , 



" o 



o 



0 



part B of the Education of the Handicapped Act; 
impact aid; * . 

special edikation services for refugees and Cuban-Haitian 



0 



entrants ; , 

Bilingual Education Act. 



litigation 




Leeal services provided by CX3C during FY 1983 in caaa§ctUxi with court «id 
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o* resolution of longstanding audit appeal and audit collec- 
tion cases under Title I of tiie Elementary and- Secondary 
Education Act (ESEA) througjn set|:leraents and the use of 
authority for regranting recovered 'funds tndet Section 456 
of the General Education Provisions Act; 

o presaiting the Department's position before U.S. Courts ^ 
o£ Appeal in key cases testing the Department's authority 
to recover misspent prograqi fiinds through administrative 
determination, and working with the Department of Justice 
in. the successful pres^tation of the Department's case 
before the U.S. Supreme Cojirt. 

o successfully representing the Department . in coqplex reviews 
and appeals of final audit determinations and other rulings 
in connection with State-administered programs such- as 
Title I of ESEA; ' ' ^ . . 

o resolution of 'longstanding disputes arising out of grant 
and contract au^iit disallowances., including the recovery 
\ of funds through settlement negotlati6ns. 



Favorable settlements were achieved in several cases with lenders under , 
the Federal Insured Student Loan Programs (FISLP)'. In one of these, the 
lender agreed tp forego pa3mient from tiie Department of over $8 million in 
defaulted student loans.* Favorable decisions were obtained from two circuit 
courts 'of -^peal regarding the statute of limitation under FISLP, and a court 
dismissed a challenge to the ajhstitutionali^y of the statutory financial 
needs -test for previous borrovsfers' seeking ^ditional loans* 

Other k^ litigation included: 

o convj^iing arbittktion panels for, and overseeing the * ' , ' 

mediation of, disputes iconceming vending sites for * . 

blind vendors under the Randolph-Sheppard Act; ^ ' 

o defending regulatory procedua/es governing termination 

of services for clients undet Title I of the Rehabilita- 

♦ tion Act; ' ^ ^ 

♦ . 

o defending cases challenging the Department's aithority 
to provide for federally assisted services to private 
schoolchildren in their schools; 

o defending the Depai?tment ' s denial of claims for Impact ^ 
Aid payments made by various school districts; 
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o harfeling litigation Involving the authority of arbitration 

panels to award corapensatory damans to blind verii^s in . , . 
' relationship, to State claims of sovereign iimunity^j- 

t • ' ' ' : 

* 

o successfully deftoding cases iiiallenging the Department's / 
Reduction-in-rForce actions; ' 

o representing the Department in litigation^ with" the ' - ' 

"^^Chicago school board over t±ie 'government's obligation' 
to fund Chicago's desegregation plan; , . " ' 

o defending a class action lavfeuit challenging th^ ; , . 

Departmoit's alleged failure to. provide night pay 
' differential to certain employees; • 

'■ 6" obtaining a ruling on appeal to the Merit Syfetems • . . . . 

Protect|.on Board, setting a standard for the assessttent , - > 

of penalties qn enployees by agencies in performance- , ' < 
related adverse action cases. - . ^ 

The Office also worked with', the Department of Justice in civil rights 
cases ' dealing with the nature" and scope of, tiie Department's responsibilities 
under various civil rights statutes ; including- issues lof scope of coverage of 
Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972; elementary and secondary Educa- 
tion .statutes ; higher education statutes; and aid to the handicapped statutes. 
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OFFICE OF . LEGISLATION AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS 



The Assistant Secretary for Legislation and ?ublic Affairs is tfie 
Secretary's principal advisor concerning die' Department's legislative and 
pxiblic affairs programs. Under the Assistant Secretary's direction, tlie 
Office (OLPA) is responsible for congressional. relations and for Infonnlng the 
public and the education profession throughout ' tlje Nation about Department 
programs and policy. - • . . " • 

f ■ 

The Office also administers provisions of the Freedom of Information Act, 
PjdLvacy Act; and Ethics in Government Act, and serves ^ a repository for 
documents required under the Ethics in Government Act. ^ 

During FY '1983, the conplementary roles of the Office were used 
intense effort to stiraalate State and local responses to the dialle 
catipnal reform posed by the report of the National C6pnission cn 
in 'Education. QLPA's efforts to publicize the report^Wid make its 
and'reconmendations known to the Congress were instrumental in bringi 
natidnal attention to the quality of education in America's schools and colleges. 

As a result i by the end of the fiscal year major educational reforms were 
underway in more than forty States and in scores of localities. This' burst of 
activity at the State and local levels demonstrated the Administration's con- 
viction that its aqphasis on State and local control over education would - 
result in widespread inproveroent in schools and alleges. The President's 
leadership toward educational renewal, alon^ with vigorous efforts to inform 
the public o£. the inperative for reform, have brought about this renaissance 
in the quality of education for students. 

OFFICE OF lEGISLATION 




. The Of fide of Legislation (OL), in liaison with the White House, the 
Office of Management-\and Budget, and other Departt^t offices, fornulates 
legislative proposals for consideration by the Congress. Through its Division 
. of Congressional Services and Legislative Liaison, OL responds to inquiries 
from the Congress , keeps Menbers . informed of Department programs and 
operations, and provides detailed information on Administration initiatives. 
The Office's Legislative Reference Unit maintains archives of legislative 
» materials concerning Federal education programs. ^ 

Following the presentation tx> the President of the National Commission on 
Excellence in Education jjeport . Jf Nation At Risk , the Office serviced a record 
nunijer of requests for copies of the Cormdssion's findings f6r Menbers of 

0 
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Congress, their staff , and. constituents. Public interest In tMs report = 
resulted in the rapid depletion of GPO stocks despitd the l£irge quantities 
ordered, and additional demand was' satisfied through rei)rinting of, <he report 
In the Congressional Record and. electrcjnic information services. OUwas also 
instrumental in providing detailed information on tht vrork and findings of the 
Conmissian^for MeiAers of Congr^s Interested in its recoranendatlons . 

The inpact of A Nation At Risk vras demonstrated by subsec^r hearings in 
both the House and the Senate on excellence in education. Hearings were held 
in the House Education and . Labor Coinnittee, Senate Labor and Human Resources 
CotmrLttee, House Budget Coninittee, Houge Subconmittee on Ecccromic Stabilization, 
and House Budget Conmittee's Task .Force on Educatison and Erqploj^t following 
the. Administration's efforts to find w^s to iinprove the qualit^r of education 
for America's students. The Office worked closely with congressional menb^s 
who conducted town meetings and field hearings, and provided assistance to 
Coninittee and Meipbers' staff in responding to public interest in restoring ^ 
academic standards and excellence in education. O 

' Legislative Activities • 

During' FY 1983,, the Administration pro^^ a nonljer of initiatives 
pertaining to education.. Education Saving^Accounts , vouchers for the educa- 
tionally disadvantiag^d.,' student financiaL assistance reform, loan .collection, 
consolidation of adult and .Awcational education programs, educational services 
for^the handicapped, and bilingual education proposals were all introduced in 
the/congress. Hearings were held in either the ^ouse or Senate cn all hit. one 

of these legislative measures. 

■ ■ ' . . ' . ■ 

Legislation, proposing tuition tax credits for parents vho send, their 
children to private schools was submitted early in the 98th Congress and was 
the subject of hearings before the Senate Tinance Conmittee. Reported in May 
1983 this legislation remains a high priority for the Department of Education 
and is Jikely to be considered by the full Senate during the 98th^ Congress. 

A school prayer constituticnnal amendment was suhnitted to Congress Iby the 
President and was subsequently introduced in both houses of Congress. Ihe 
Senate Judiciary Coranittee held a,serie§ of hearings cn the measure and a 
slightly modified version was reported from CoitoLttee. In addition, an equal 
access/sil^t prayer constitutional amendment was reported £rc«n the Senate 
'Judiciary Conmittee. 

Similar equal access legislatiion was Introduced in^ tlie House of ^ 
Representative and was the subj.ect of hearings before the Education and Labor 
Coranittee. The equal access concept which allows students to meet on scr»oi 
grounds during noninstructional periods for religious purposes received the 
support of the President. • ^ ^ ' . 



• The need for txaiiging andtretraining of mathematics and science teachers 
was addrfessed in legislation "^oposed the Administration. Durtng 1983, tiie 
House of Representatives held hearings on and passed a mathematics and science 
bill. Although the Senate held its own hearings on the subject and reported a 
different matfh/science .bill, action by the full Senate was postponed liitil the 
second session of Congress. " ' ^ „ 

The Challenge Grant Amendment's of 1983 provide for a program of €ndown»it 
grants for developing postsecondaty institutions. The new law will expand th6.. 
use of Federal challenge grant matching funds to build institutional endowments 
and will contribute to the growth and stability of many historically black 
colleges, comnnunity colleges, and smaj-l. private institutions. The measinre was 
passed by bo|^ House and Senate and was; • signed into law by Presideat Reagan at 
a formal ceremony at the White House. 

» " 

Legislation granting student loan 'conisolidation authority to SALXIE M^- 
through November 1, 1983, was passed by Congress and signed by the President. 
This law also clarifies certain matterp pertaining to Pell Grant Family ' 
Contribution Schedules and relates to the p^oviding^ student loan Infor- 
mation by lenders. 

Numerous other legislative proposals calling for iaprovements' in our. . 
Nation's educational system were introduced by MerAers of Congress. The ' 
Office of Legislation responded to iixjuixies regarding these proposals and- 
, followed the sequaice of events dn such bills in both House and Senate.. The 
nationwide interest in educational reform will no doubt continue to stimulate ' 
activities in the Congress during the coming fiscal year. 

OEFICE QF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 



Through its publications, news services, and broadcast program, the Office 
of Public Affairs informs (the public of Department programs and policies. 'In 
FY 1983, the Office was primarily responsible for the ur^recedented- public and 
media attention to the report of the National ConnrLssion on Excellence in 
Education. According to the annual Gallup Poll 'of the public's attitudes, 
toward education, taken jiiist two weeks after the report s release, nearly one- 
third of the survey sanple knew of the Conndssion's report. Of those, 79 per- ^ 
cent could cite the major findings and recotrmendations of A Nation At Risk . 
In just two weeks, the report had become, known to approximately one person in 
five in the adult population. According to the Gallup Poll findings 87 per- 
cent of these people agreed in general with the report's findings., 

Follcrgdng the iteport's release, the Office worked to keep the public 
informed of regional hearings on excellence in education, provided media 
access to policymakers to discuss the report and the Department's response, 
and helped to ensure ccntinudd public awareness of the inperative for renewed 
acadcnlc standards in education. 



News and Information Division 



Presidait Reagan's leadership In response to A Nation At Risk created 
unprecedented public » and media attention to State and local efforts to reform 
education tiirougl:]^ establishing academic standards, merit pay and master 
teacher plans, ^ and renewed attention to academic basics. Tb gpin nationwide^, 
public involvement In State and local reforms , twelve forvins were held 
following the report's presentation to the President with widespread national 
and local media coverage tlirough die assistance of the Division. Ihe Division 
also played a kiey role In publicizing the Department's first Secondary School 
Recognition Program in recognizing the outstanding achievements of 152 of the 
Nation's public high schools.- 

The Division also arranged periodic news conferences for the Secretary, 
and interviews with the media for Depajtment officials on major Administration 
policy objectives. An increased enphasis was placed on cooperative efforts 
between the public and private sector in meeting major educational challenged, 
exenplified in the Administration's voluntaty Adult Literacy Initiative to i 
inprove services for the' illiterate. , \^ 



Editorial Services Division 

•I t 

Through its radio broadcast program, photographic services, and publications, 
the Division continued its efforts to provide a broad array of Information 
services for the public In a cost-effective manner. The Department's 
•Publications and Aijdiovisual Advisory Council '(PAVAC), established mder the 
authority of President Reagan's April 20, 1981 , memorandum and CMB Bulletin 
81-16, is a 'Department-wide working- group chaired by the Assistant Secretary 
for Legislation and Public Affairs charged with maintaining information ser- 
vices vMle ocntrolling costs. 

As a result of the Presidential directive and PAVAC's efforts, more than - 
$1 million was saved in FY 1983 on the Department's information services. 

Publications . ^ 



In FT 1983, the Division provided editorial services for the production of 
forty major publi^tions, including reports "to the President and the Congress. 
All publications were carefully reviewed for cost-savings by PAVAC, and OIPA 
worked closely with the Council in ensuring that each publication ccnplied 
.with PAVAC specifications for production. ^ ^ 

In addition, editorial services were provided for 139 articles and 
speeches written by Department enployees for non-Federal journals and 
audiences. 
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American Education 



The report of the National ConmLssion on Excellence in Educatiotf was 
reprinted in full in tlie Department's magazine during FY 1983 to provide an 
additional 10,000 copies to nerbers of the public and education profession. 
Selling by subscription, Amerldgi Education continued to follow l3ie guidelines 
established by the Secretary in W 1982 in bringing its editorial focus to 
bear on critical and often controversial issues facing educators, and the 
public*. V' . ' , .. 

During the past year, articles published in. the magazine presaged A Naticft 
At Risk by cnphasizing the imperative for restoring academic standards, 
liqprovijrig school discipline, rewarding teachers based on merit, and other cri- 
tical educational, issues which have since come to the fbiApfront of national 
attention. The magazine continued its policy of relying on voluntary contri- 
butions by jjaithors instead of the previous practice of qpntracting with if. 
freelance jl^^ters, thereby contimdng its cost-saving efforts. At the same 
time, its early attention to major educational issues increased its value and 
effectiveness for subscribers,' and put the magazine in the vanguard of State 
and local efforts/ tp restore /the quality of-^education. 
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APP5NDIX 



Advisory Councils and Cdmnittees — October 1 , 1982 - Septenfoor 30, 1983 

Ad\H.sory Council, on Dependents ' Education . 
Advisory Council] on Education Statistics 

Advisory Councill on Native Hawaiian Educatiod ■ * 

Advisory Council -on Financing Elenientary and Secondary Ediicaticn 
Asbestos Hazards School Safety Task Force - . 
Coranonity Education Advisory Council (terminated October 1 , 1 982) 
Federal Education Data Acquisition Council 
Intergovernmental Advisory Council on Education 
National Advisory Board on International Education Programs 
National Ad\rLSory Gonndttee on Accreditation and Institutional Eligibility 
Natiqnal Advisory Council for Career Education (terminated October 1,, 1982) ^ 
National Advisory Council on Adult Education 
National Advisory Council on Bilingukl Education - 
'/National Advisory Council on Continuing Education . . ,««ov 

National Advisory Council on Ethnic Herit^geiStuidies (terminated October 1 , 1982) 

National Advisory Council Indian Education ' ■ / ^ , r j 

National Advisory Council on the Education of Disadvantaged ChildiJen (terminated 

October 1 , 1 982) * \ 

National Advisory Council on Vocational Education . 
National Advisory Courl'cil on Women's Educational Programs 
National Board of die Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education . 
National Center for Research in Vocational Education Advisory Oouncil 

(established January 1 1 , 1983) , - inoox - 

National Cotmiission on Excellence in Education (terminated August 26, 1983) 
National Council on Quality In Education (terminated October 1,1 982) 



• Boards and comoiissions — October 1, 1982 - Septenber 3,0, 1983 

Civil Rightis Reviewing Authority . ' ^-^ 

Coranission on Presidential .Scholars 
Education Appeal Board 

Federal Interagency Committee on Education ot 
National Council on Educational Research 
National Courfcil on the Handicapped 
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